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An Historical Review 


(Formerly Ittinois CaTHotic Historica Review) 


Voitume XII JULY, 1929 NuMBER I 
New Series, Votume I 


THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS 
Mid-America — Our New Name 


With this issue, both the Review and the Illinois Catholic Histori- 
cal Society enter on their twelfth year. During this period there have 
been times when the editorial task was not an easy one and when the 
financial future looked dark. Devotion to the cause of Catholic his- 
tory by the officers and the aid of a few generous friends triumphed 
and today the Society and its Review have established a respected 
reputation and rejoice in a comfortable surplus. As a consequence 
we are looking ahead to permanence and a far future. 

When the Illinois Catholic Historical Society was founded in 1918, 
Illinois was celebrating its centenary as a state and its history was 
officially rewritten in six stately volumes. Then it was that Catholics 
realized that they had neglected to chronicle and preserve the story of 
their forefathers in the Faith and their glorious contribution, not only 
in Illinois, but in the whole Mississippi Valley. 

To make amends for the past and to safeguard the future was the 
purpose of the Illinois Catholic Historical Society and its Review. 
However, our editors and writers soon found that they were hampered 
by the limitations imposed by the name of ‘‘Illinois’’ in the title of 
our Review and a more comprehensive name was desired. After 
mature deliberation the officers of the Society have selected MID- 
AMERICA—An Historical Review, as the new name of its journal, 
and they trust that it will meet with favor with members and public 
alike. 

MID-AMERICA is happy on this nativity of its new name to 
announce a new editor, one who has won distinction in the field of 
history with which MID-AMERICA concerns itself. The editor is 
none other than the Reverend Gilbert J. Garraghan, S. J., Ph. D. 

MID-AMERICA hopes to serve the region between the Alleghanies 
and the Rocky Mountains as an organ of Catholic history. 

FREDERIC SIEDENBURG, S. J. 





THE POLITICAL REGIME OF THE FRENCH IN THE 
VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


INTRODUCTION 


‘The history of the world is in no small degree the history of its 
great river valleys.’’? The fertile soil, tillable land and abundant 
water supply which such a region affords conduce as effectively to 
human progress and happiness as do good harbors and easy access to 
the high seas. The Ganges, the Tigris and Euphrates, the Nile and 
the Danube have played famous réles in world history, not only fur- 
nishing rich farm lands and pastures but also offering access to inland 
regions otherwise closed to explorer and trader. Western Europe, 
with its delicate land-contour, affords no examples of rivers of great 
length, but its waterways are none-the-less famous. The Rhine, the 
Thames, the Seine, the Ebro, the Po and the Tiber have been high- 
ways of civilization throughout the centuries. 

The rivers whose waters pour into the Atlantic along the eastern 
coast of our continent early attracted settlers. The valleys of the 
James, the Potomac, the Connecticut, became the scenes of English 
settlement, while the Hudson was thronged with thrifty Dutchmen. 
These streams were the highways of trade and social intercourse for 
the northern colonies, just as the Roanoke, the Ashley and the Savan- 
nah were for the southern. 

But North America boasts of far more magnificent water courses 
than these. Of her four great river systems, two empty into the icy 
waters of the Arctic and Hudson Bay, respectively, while the other 
two, rising in the region of the Great Lakes, flow, one east into the 
Atlantic, the other south into the Gulf of Mexico. These rivers are 
themselves as different as the directions of their flow. The mouth of 
the St. Lawrence opens widely toward Europe; the river bed is rocky 
and stable; the waters are clear and cool—even icy in the approach 
to the Gulf that gives on the ocean. The Mississippi is a warm, tur- 
bid stream, flowing in a shifting channel, piling up at its mouth a 
vast delta of soil carried from the mountain regions of the East and 
West. So difficult was it first to locate the opening of this great river 
when approaching the Gulf that many a hardy seaman from Spain 
passed it by unwittingly and searched the coast in vain. 


1Ogg, F. A., Opening of the Mississippi, p. 1. 
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Through the basin drained by the Mississippi, long arms stretch 
out to the continental mountain chains. The Ohio and the Missouri 
bind East and West into a great geographical unit which history has 
confirmed as one. An area of a million and a quarter square miles is 
drained by that noble stream whose flow is nearly three thousand 
miles in length. The natives dwelling amid the forests of the vast 
valley called it the ‘‘Father of Running Waters,’’ for they knew 
nothing of the other great rivers of the world. In their ignorance 
they were not far wrong, for in length it is exeeeded only by the Nile, 
in volume by the Amazon. 

In American history, the Mississippi maintains a significance over 
all other rivers, though many of these saw European settlement earlier 
than it did. In the field of religion, the earliest missionaries of our 
Holy Faith in North America followed its lead, the name of Mar- 
quette being bound inseparably with its northern discovery. In 
finance its good name was for a time tarnished by French schemers, 
but the majestic river quickly redeemed itself, becoming the highway 
for internal development in the powerful Republic through whose 
heart it flows. In war the Mississippi has had its full share of con- 
flict between savage and savage, white man and red, white man and 
white. Yet it is a natural bond of union in the States today, as it 
was between the colonies of Canada and Louisiana two hundred 


years ago. 
I—Tue Discovery AND EXPLORATION OF THE GREAT RIVER 


The history of the discovery of the Mississippi begins in mystery. 
We know that a quest for gold brought Spanish adventurers to the 
mouth of the mighty stream, while explorations in the north were 
undertaken in the name of religion and commerce by the French. Yet 
it is almost impossible to say what Spaniard first saw the mouth of 
the Mississippi. The ‘‘ Admiral’s Map,’’ engraved in 1507 and pub- 
lished in 1513, is the earliest drawing we have on which are indicated 
the partly enclosed waters known today as the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the three-pronged delta of a great river flowing into that gulf from 
the north. If on his fourth voyage Columbus passed through the 
Strait of Florida and followed the coast line to the north and west, 
the ‘‘ Admiral’s Map”’ is easily accounted for. But the most credible 
record of that voyage contains little definite information regarding 
the route by which the great discoverer reached the shores of Central 
America. The claims of Pifieda are stoutly defended by able his- 


2 Chambers, J., Mississippi River, p. 3. 
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torians. Those of Hernando de Cortes rest on the map on which he 
accurately charted the mouth of the Mississippi, which he called the 
** Arrestiosos.’’ 

The hardy adventurer whose claim to distinction as the original 
discoverer of the river is based most securely on fact is the Spaniard, 
Hernando de Soto. He reached the river at Chickasaw Bluff on May 
8, 1541, after a circuitous tramp from Florida across the territory 
now included in Georgia, the Carolinas, East Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi. He found no fabulous stores of gold as he had expected, 
but mined untold disappointment and met his death on the shores of 
the mighty stream in whose depths he was buried. With him the 
march of Spanish exploration halted for two hundred years. The 
Spaniards had discovered the great river but they did nothing to 
utilize it. ‘‘Execept as a basis for subsequent territorial claims, its 
discovery by the Spaniards might as well never have occurred. The 
whole work of discovery had to be wrought anew nearly a century 
and a half later by the efforts of a different people.’’* Fur-traders 
and missionaries of New France were to accomplish the task aban- 
doned in disgust by the Spaniards who went elsewhere in search of 
gold. 

On the St. Lawrence the French were pioneers. Farly in the 
sixteenth century fishing vessels hovered round the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. In 1535 Jacques Cartier, a sailor of St. Malo, steered his boat 
up the river as far as the site of Montreal. Like many another Euro- 
pean adventurer he was looking for a route to the Far East, and every 
mile his boat progressed up the river encouraged him in the belief 
that he had found the way to the Indies. But the Rapids put an end 
to his dream. Cartier returned twice to France and died on the coast 
of Brittany in 1557. He does not belong to the Mississippi any more 
than do the men who followed his inspiration during the next century, 
but it was he who led the way for those sturdy explorers and earnest 
missionaries who filled the history of New France with deeds of high 
adventure and lofty heroism. 

The voyages of Cartier were the most important of the eighteen 
separate expeditions which were made to the new world from France 
between 1504 and 1603, and which indicate a certain activity on the 
part of that nation in fixing her grasp upon the newly discovered 
lands. Canada became a colony, a trading post, a mission field in 
which the boundless zeal of the sons of St. Ignatius carried the light 
of faith to the Indians while wary merchants were trafficking with 


3 Ogg, F. A., Opening of the Mississippi, p. 45. 
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them for furs. Adventurous spirits, impressed with the idea that 
their country’s greatness depended to a considerable extent on colonial 
expansion, pushed into the region of the Great Lakes. In 1603 
Champlain was in Quebec. 

Samuel Champlain is often pointed to as the noblest of the French 
colonizers, possessed of the conspicuous merits of the type with few 
of its defects. He had had wide experience as a sailor before his 
Canadian adventure, had visited Hispaniola and the Spanish Main, 
and even penetrated as far as Mexico. A man of wide vision, whose 
intelligently kept diary as a sailor contains the imaginative sugges- 
tion of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama,‘ he foresaw vast possi- 
bilities for France in the New World and pressed his way to the very 
heart of the wilderness. It was he who really began the search for 
the Mississippi. Indian tales about a great body of water far to the 
west had aroused his curiosity to know what foundation there might 
be for such rumors. And hope for profitable trade routes urged 
him on. 

In 1634 he dispatched an intrepid adventurer, Jean Nicolet, on a 
westward journey which took him as far as the country of the Algon- 
quin Mascoutins on the Fox River. Here he learned that a three 
days’ journey to the south would bring him to the Great Water. 
Nicolet did not attempt the passage. He, too, was under the impres- 
sion that the Great Water was a sea rather than a river, and he 
hastened back to announce to his master the result of his year’s 
inquiry. Champlain’s death, that very year, put a temporary stop to 
scientific interest in the Great Water. 

He was a man of brilliant qualities, this daring French explorer, 
and one who had few of the shortcomings so prominent in the adven- 
turers who followed him. There was a sweetness and geniality in his 
dealings with his associates; no touch of acrid jealousy left a blemish 
on his reputation. But his treatment at the hands of the Government 
might stand as a symbol of the indifference and lack of wisdom in 
the French colonial policy. He had no support from the ministers or 
the nation. Though he worked and schemed for thirty-two years, at 
his death there was little to show for it all—a garrison of some two 
hundred soldiers, living on supplies from France. Disappointment 
and failure were the reward of those long years, but the heroism of 
his character only shone the brighter in pathetic patience and con- 
stant good humor. 

A generation passed, and there came to New France Robert Cava- 
lier, Sieur de la Salle. He seems to have been a more typical French 


4Champlain, 8., Oeuvres Publiées, 1:41. 
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adventurer than Champlain, for in him strength and weakness were 
blended picturesquely. He was a man for a great task, a seer of 
enkindling visions, a leader of indomitable courage. Loving inde- 
pendent action, impatient of all forms of control, he was just the sort 
of man to whom the free, wild life of the frontier would appeal. His 
early Ohio expedition (1670-1671) was regarded as a failure by his 
contemporaries, and his old seigniory, ‘‘La Chine,’’ on the St. Law- 
rence, still commemorates in its name both the enthusiasm that led 
La Salle to believe the broad river above the chute was the pathway 
to China, and the scorn which this enthusiasm drew upon him. 

It was, however, this same idea that inspired Frontenac, the gover- 
nor of New France, to send out the great expedition of 1672-1673. 
The problem of the river system of the west was of interest to him 
and to his chief in France, Colbert, who for a time lent his assistance 
to every scheme of exploration that seemed feasible. Louis de Buade, 
Count of Frontenac, was one of the most remarkable Frenchmen of 
his time. Fiske says he was ‘‘of the bluest blood of France, a veteran 
soldier of no mean ability, and for executive capacity excelled by few. 
His talents for dealing with the Indians were simply marvelous. .. . 
Among white men he was domineering and apt to be irascible.’’ * 

To carry out the plan he had formed he chose Louis Jolliet, who 
seems to have been a prudent and painstaking person of sober judg- 
ment and determination. Jolliet had as friend and confidential com- 
panion the noble Jesuit, Jacques Marquette, whose name has ever 
been linked with his in the history of western discovery. The priest 
was a deeply spiritual man whose soul was keenly sensitive to the 
beauties of nature and afire with zeal for the salvation of the Indians. 
Bravery and endurance of the most trying hardships went hand in 
hand with gentleness and a heavenly influence on all who came in 
contact with him. 

There were seven members in the little party that made its way in 
the spring of 1673 from Mackinaw to Green Bay, then up to the Fox 
River through the country of the Fire Nation, across the Fox-Wis- 
consin portage to the head waters of the Wisconsin, a tributary of the 
Great Water for which they were searching. With utmost simplicity 
did Father Marquette note in his narrative the fact of the discovery : 
‘We safely entered the Mississippi on the 17th of June, with a joy 
that I cannot express.’’* Jolliet would have called the stream La 
Buade, in honor of Frontenac; Marquette preferred a religious title 
in honor of the Queen of Heaven. But it was the Indian name that 


5 Fiske, J., New France and New England, p. 116. 
6 Thwaites, R. G. (ed.), Jeswit Relations, 59:107. 
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clung to the Great River, and it remains for all times the ‘‘ Father 
of Running Waters,’’ the Mississippi. 

As the voyage continued southward, the explorers came to realize 
with certainty that the stream flowed into the Gulf of Mexico and 
not to the seas of the Far East. Reaching the mouth of the Arkansas 
they learned from the Indians of the proximity of the Spaniards and 
the hostility of certain tribes who had been furnished firearms by 
their European allies. On July 17th the party began its homeward 
journey, returning by way of the Illinois River and the Chicago 
portage. Some 2,500 miles had been covered in those four months 
of travel.’ 

The apathetic character of the French government showed itself at 
the very discovery of the Mississippi. For some years after Jolliet 
and Father Marquette had determined the direction of the river and 
had opened it to France, exploration languished. The King had given 
Frontenac to understand that French enterprise in America might 
be needed along other lines and that all projects for the opening of 
the Mississippi country should be held in abeyance.* Frontenac him- 
self seems to have been less interested in the matter after learning 
that the waterway led not to the oceans bordering on the Indies but 
into regions infested by the hostile Spanish. The efforts of Jolliet to 
establish a trading post on the Illinois received no encouragement 
from the governor, while by Colbert the venture was absolutely pro- 
hibited. The military projects of Louis XIV were absorbing all the 
energies of France. War was threatening even between the English 
and French colonists in America. 

But La Salle was at work, winning favor in France in 1674 for 
the seigniory of Fort Frontenac, and obtaining in 1677 the necessary 
authority to explore the Mississippi country at his own expense and 
to open up new trade routes to the West. His plans were far-sighted 
and ambitiops. He longed to make good the French claim to the great 
central region of the continent by actual possession, by the establish- 
ment of posts along the river and by the extension of French prestige 
among the Indians. The Government was roused to a flare of enthu- 
siasm, and new letter patents were granted by the King in 1678.° 

Then La Salle set out on the expedition that led him to the mouth of 
the Mississippi. It was he who in 1682 gave the name of Louisiana 
to the vast region east and west of the river, and took possession of it 


7 French, B. F., Historical Collections of Lowisiana, 2:297, quoted by Ogg, 
p. 76-77. 

8 Ogg, F. A., Opening of the Mississippi, p. 79. 
®O’Callaghan, New York Colonial Documents, 9:127. 
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in the name of his King. He mapped out fairly uccurately the great 
domain he had explored, and conceived the plan of a chain of forts 
from the St. Lawrence strongholds to the cities he meant to build on 
the Southern Gulf. 

For the colony of Mategorda (1685) La Salle fought a desperate 
fight that called for a rare strength of character and even heroism. 
But he failed. Misfortune overtook him, his fleet was wrecked, the 
King gave no thought to his rescue, his only faithful friend, Tonti, 
was far away from him in the Illinois country. Mutiny got the upper 
hand among the wretched band of followers, and La Salle’s life was 
ended by the weapon of one of hisown men. That he failed to accom- 
plish the work planned was largely due to the enmity he roused in 
his co-workers through vanity and a certain unamiable disposition by 
which he seemed to turn men against him just when he should have 
won them to his side. But with all his faults, historians rank him 
high among the men who worked for France in America. ‘‘ For force 
of will and vast conceptions,’’ says Bancroft, ‘‘for various knowledge 
and quick adaptation of his genius to untried circumstances; for a 
sublime magnaminity that resigned itself to the will of Heaven, yet 
triumphed over affliction by energy of purpose and unfaltering hope— 
he had no superior among his countrymen.’’ *° 


II—Frencu CouLoniaL Pouicy 


When France first undertook to create a colonial empire beyond 
the Atlantic she was undoubtedly the leading nation of Europe. Her 
population exceeded that of Spain and was three times that of Eng- 
land. Her army in the days of Louis XIV’s glory numbered half a 
million in all ranks. Her resources for conquering and colonizing new 
lands seemed irresistible. By the middle of the seventeenth century 
Spain was no longer a dangerous rival, Italy and Germany were mere 
geographical expressions, and England was in the midst of political 
and religious revolution. 

The power and prestige of France at this time were due in great 
part to three sources: physical features, racial qualities, and a highly 
centralized government. The kingdom was compact, the soil fertile, 
the climate propitious and the coast line advantageous. National wealth 
then depended to a great extent on agriculture, so these were impor- 
tant factors. The vigor of the race compelled admiration in those 
days as well as in our own. The French throughout their history 
have shown an almost inexhaustible stamina, an ability to bear disas- 


10 Bancroft, George, History of the United States, 3:173. 
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ter and rise quickly from it, a courage and persistence that no obsta- 
eles can thwart. 

Moreover, the national power of France had been growing for a 
century. Richelieu had strengthened the monarchy and broken the 
power of the nobles. Louis XIV continued the work of consolidation 
and managed to centralize in the throne every vestige of political 
power. ‘‘L’Etat, c’est Moi’’ was no idle boast. There was no trace 
of representative government nor sign of constitutional check on his 
royal will. All lines of control ran upward and inward to a common 
center, making for unity and autocratic efficiency in domestic, colo- 
nial and foreign affairs. With all these apparent advantages, France 
might have been the first and not the last to get a firm foothold in 
the new Americas. 

Yet the nation was incredibly slow in following up the pioneer 
work of Cartier and Champlain, and even of La Salle. Comparing 
the progress made up to 1689 by the French and English colonies in 
the New World, we find that the French had done wonders in the 
line of exploration but had founded few flourishing settlements. Mili- 
tary despotism ruled the colonies and the people in them had no share 
in the government. French population in America amounted to about 
12,000. The English record is different. Slow they were in exploring 
but their twelve colonies had been settled quickly and were then flour- 
ishing, with great freedom of government through local assemblies, 
and a population of about 200,000." 

Evidently the importance of colonial power and the vast possibili- 
ties of the New World were not realized by the French King and his 
ministers. At the close of the sixteenth century Sully had deliberately 
opposed colonial ventures. In 1627 Richelieu’s great Company did 

make a brave start, but the Cardinal soon lost interest in it. Mazarin 
preferred European diplomacy to American expansion. Only when 
Colbert came into power did the government of France really awaken 
to any enthusiasm in the work of colonization—and it was hardly 
wide awake even then. 

Colbert was well fitted to direct the work. He was a man of affairs 
who had risen from the ranks of the bourgeoisie ; a man who knew his 
own mind, who planned clearly and accomplished industriously. His 
ideas were sound, his will firm, his ability great. His colonial and 
maritime policy was new and fruitful in spite of the difficulties it met. 

Endeavoring to build up the power of France at home and abroad, on 
land and sea, he wished to turn the eyes of contemporary adventurous 











































11 Wiley, E., The United States, 1:436. 
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France toward her distant interests. He realized the vast opportunity 
that lay open to the French, and in the course of twenty years created 
many dependencies of France beyond the sea. It was Colbert who 
prepared for the acquisition of Louisiana by supporting La Salle. It 
was under his wise administration that the population of Canada 
quintupled. But in the eighteenth century the ruling party in 
France, lured by continental battlefields, madly squandered the fruit 
of Colbert’s work as so much material for barter and exchange. 

Louis XIV, whose personal rule began in 1660, was a friend of 
colonial interests. His accession to power seemed to infuse vigor into 
the French colonies which, up to that time, ‘‘had developed with pain- 
ful slowness, owing to the ineptitude of Frenchmen for colonial enter- 
prise.’’** Gathering into his hands the reigns of absolute govern- 
ment, he guided the nation’s course to greatness first, then to disaster. 
At times the Grand Monarque displayed active zeal toward the north- 
ern wilderness, where he hoped for the establishment of a colony that 
would by rapid growth and prosperity soon crowd England off the 
new continent. Failure and disappointment did not lessen this in- 
terest, but the European entanglements and disasters which marked 
the last years of his reign occupied his mind to the exclusion of 
colonial affairs. 

If de Tocqueville’s remark be true, that ‘‘the physiognomy of a 
government may be best judged in the colonies,’’ the picture of the 
French on the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi gives evidence unde- 
niable. It throws into sharp relief much that was good—perhaps the 
best, and much that was bad—though hardly the worst, in the life of 
Old France. Sunshine and shadow, victory and defeat, pageantry 
and tragedy alternate picturesquely in the colonial annals. The politi- 
eal framework of the colonies with its centralization, the paternal 
regulations on industry and commerce, the flood of missionary zeal 
outpoured in glorious profusion, the heroism and daring of priests 
and explorers, the venality of administrative officials, the anachronism 
of feudal land-tenure in the northern colonies, the bizarre externals 
of social life—all these reflected Old France in her American off- 
spring. 

One weakness of the French colonial policy, more striking than 
the rest, was the failure of the Government to realize how greatly 
North America differed from Central Europe, how the civilization of 
centuries differed from the native state of the wilderness, how life in 
the colonies differed from life in France. The home government was 


12 Channing, Edward, History of the United States, 2:131. 
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continually surprised and irritated because many of the institutions 
transplanted bodily from Europe did not thrive in the new soil. De- 
tailed instructions for the guidance of colonial officials were drawn 
up at the Court of Versailles by men who had not the slightest grasp 
of the colonies’ needs and problems, but rather showed an astounding 
ignorance of New World conditions by the things they dogmatically 
commanded to be encouraged or discouraged. Had heed been paid to 
the advice of men who were on the spot, far more could have been 
accomplished in the development of trade and industry. Had some 
measure of freedom been granted the colonial officials, stronger hold 
could have been gained both in Canada and Louisiana. 

But paternalism required the acquiescence of home authorities for 
every step forward, regardless of the loss of time and opportunity 
which this might entail. This exasperating slowness must have proved 
a severe trial to the patience of the men who had the practical diffi- 
culties before their eyes. Absolutism and paternalism were the 
factors which had made France strong in Europe and by which she 
hoped to lay firm colonial foundations up and down the great central 
valley of North America. Yet they were the very factors which mili- 
tated most effectively against the growth of French colonies in the 
new land where frontier life made for self-government, and where 
existence itself depended on individual initiative. ; 


ITI—Lovlsiana 


The close of the seventeenth century witnessed a series of events 
which went far toward shaping the destiny of the Mississippi Valley. 
Up to 1689, Louis had controlled the movements of the last two Stuart 
kings by substantial grants of money. His continental aggressions 
called forth no remonstrance from England and his colonial advances 
were scrupulously respected. But the accession of William of Orange 
changed the face of things, both in Europe and in America. England 
now stepped forward to oppose French aggrandizement, and a series 
of conflicts ensued, opening with the War of the Palatinate in 1689 
and closing a century and a quarter later with the victory of Water- 
loo. Varied conditions and circumstances may occupy the foreground 
as immediate causes of these successive struggles, but lurking ever in 
the background of the picture stands the personal rivalry of England 
and France for colonial empire. 

It is in this setting that the story of Louisiana must be considered. 


Whether the French descended the Great River from Canada or 
approached its mouth from the Gulf, they felt continually the slow 
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but steady advance of the English across the Alleghanies. La Salle 
had realized this and had urged upon the French ministry the wis- 
dom of early colonization in Louisiana.* The French title to that 
extensive and magnificent region could not long remain uncontested, 
if based only on the claims of prior discovery. ‘‘La Salle’s plan was 
to effect a military occupation of the whole Mississippi valley as far 
eastward as the summit of the Appalachian range by means of mili- 
tary posts which should control the communications and sway the 
policy of the Indian tribes. Thus the Alleghanies would become an 
impassable barrier to the English colonists pressing westward from 
the Atlantic. This became the abiding policy of the French in North 
America.’’** And it was in defense of this very policy that La Salle 
met his death. 

For a decade after that unfortunate event nothing was done to 
secure a permanent foothold at the mouth of the Mississippi. The 
importance of the river as a trade route was being recognized, how- 
ever, by the Government, occupied though it was with European wars. 
In 1697 there appeared in Paris a memoir written by Sieur de Rémon- 
ville, a friend of La Salle, and addressed to the Comte de Ponchar- 
train, Minister of Marine.** In it the writer urged upon the Govern- 
ment the importance of colonizing Louisiana. Describing as it did the 
natural beauty of the country, the richness of its resources and the 
greed of both English and Spanish to possess it, the paper created a 
stir at court and roused some active interest, though similar propo- 
sals of Tonti and de Louvigny had been ignored by the Government."* 
When de Rémonville wrote that William Penn, the governor of the 
English colony of Pennsylvania, had already sent fifty men to found 
a settlement on the Wabash, as a preliminary step toward the Missis- 
sippi, Louis and his ministers realized the need of prompt action. 

The Peace of Ryswick had just granted to Europe a breathing 
space after the hard drive of war. The Minister of Marine was ready 
to furnish the means for a colonial enterprise, and his son and secre- 
tary, de Maurepas, had at hand a leader of practical qualities, of 
freshness and vigor—clearly the man for the work. This was Pierre 
le Moyne, Sieur d’Iberville. He had lately appealed to de Maurepas 
for aid in a colonizing project in Lower Louisiana, and circumstances 
now obtained for him a commission from the Government to carry 
out the scheme he had planned. 
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Canada, Hudson Boy and the Spanish Main had prepared this 
young seigneur, whose efficiency was now to be proven. In October, 
1698, he set sail from Brest with a company of 200 soldiers and colon- 
ists on two vessels. Detailed instructions were drawn up for his guid- 

ance,’* and papers provided to counteract a possible challenge by the 

English at sea. In February 1699 the party landed at Ship Island. 

Iberville, with his brother Bienville and forty-eight men, set out to 

search for the mouth of the main stream, which they entered on 

March 2—the first Frenchmen to sail into the Mississippi from the 

Gulf.** 

The location of the new settlement at the head of Biloxi Bay was 

a miserable one, chosen only with a view to safety, regardless of com- 

fort and industry. Oppressive heat, burning sand, nauseating water, 

poor food—all made for failure from the very start. To secure fur- 

ther help from the Court, Iberville returned to France in May, leaving 

Sauvolle in charge of the colony and Bienville second in command. 

In December he brought to Biloxi a welcome supply of provisions and 

sixty new settlers, together with further instructions from the Govern- 

ment as to the conduct of the enterprise. 

During his absence an event had oceurred which showed that in 
establishing the colony the French had beaten the English by only a 
few months in the race to secure the mouth of the Mississippi. On 
August 29, 1699, a British vessel sent out by Dr. Coxe entered the 
river after coasting for some time along the shore of Texas in search 
of the entrance. Sailing about a hundred miles up the river, these 
Englishmen met Bienville and his exploring party. The young officer 
ordered the captain to turn back, as the country had already been 
occupied by the French. The Englishman disputed the claim, assert- 
ing that the British had discovered and taken possession of the region 
fifty years before. He declared, moreover, that he would return with 
a larger force and make a settlement.*® 

The explorations which Iberville made for some five hundred miles 
up the river unfolded to him the nature and possibilities of the coun- 
try. La Salle’s far-reaching scheme for French domination in 
America appeared to him now in its true significance and he ardently 
championed it, stressing the military and political importance of the 
new possession. The project of a chain of forts along the river and 
its tributaries from Canada to the Gulf was supplemented with a 
practical plan for consolidating the Indian tribes into connecting links 
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between the posts, and so binding country and people alike to France. 
Iberville planned well. He would begin with a fort and garrison at 
the mouth of the Mississippi, a strongly fortified settlement on the 
Gulf, a harbor on Ship Island, and outposts at Mobile to guard against 
Spanish surprise. 

In spite of these wise plans, the colonization of Louisiana in the 
first decade of the eighteenth century was characteristically French. 
The nation took little interest ; few voluntary settlers came to the new 
country, and those who did appear wanted only to hunt for gold or 
fur-bearing animals in desultory wandering. Tilling the soil and 
establishing homes formed no part of their plans. The Government 
seemed to slump into indifference, but this was due, in part at least, 
to European affairs which so constantly interfered with colonial prog- 
ress for the next sixty years. The War of the Spanish Succession 
(1702-1713) rendered intercourse between France and her colonies 
very difficult, since the British navy, aided at time by the Dutch, 
swept the seas of French vessels and spread terror in the Antilles.*° 

Iberville made supreme efforts to maintain the settlement, com- 
mencing the fort at Balise and establishing regular communication 
with the Illinois country. His death in 1706 was a tremendous loss 
to Louisiana. The ministry, occupied with war, gave little thought to 
the infant colony and left Bienville to battle as best he could against 
lack of provisions, Indian menaces and the determined resistance of 
the ordonnateur, Nicolas La Salle. Fever had carried off Sauvolle in 
1701; thus at the age of 20, Bienville had become the highest executive 
and sole representation of royal authority in the colony. Fair, slight, 
almost undersized, he was a striking contrast to his physically superb 
brother, yet he was no less a leader and a man. 

He had at his disposal but a handful of troops; the population was 
diminishing. The ship from which he had hoped for assistance in 
1704 brought, together with a few soldiers, colonists and marriageable 
girls, the dreadful epidemic of yellow fever which carried off the brave 
Tonti and many settlers. Commerce hardly existed in the colony, for 
it was only in 1707 that the first merchant ship anchored at Ship 
Island. Such supplies as were obtained came from San Domingo, and 
if the boat which carried them was delayed, famine was sure to 
ensue.** 

Yet Bienville never wavered in his conviction that French domi- 
nation in the New World depended on the possession and control of 
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the Mississippi, and in his determination to do his utmost to secure 
the power of France. Again and again he pointed out in his reports 
that this control could only be assured by colonizing its banks and 
by establishing upon it the capital city of the colony. The site, between 
the river and the lake, he and Iberville had chosen in the first years 
of the struggle—for struggle it was from first to last. The very man 
whom the Government had named to aid Bienville as ordonnateur 
made matters so unpleasant for his chief that the situation became 
unbearable. Bienville and La Salle were both recalled, and Muys and 
d’Artaguette sent to replace them. 

The new governor never reached the colony but d’Artaguette 
arrived at his post in February, 1708. In his report concerning the 
affairs of the colony he completely exonerated Bienville and showed 
up the selfish ambition of La Salle.** During the five years in which 
d’Artaguette administered colonial affairs he received practically no 
help from Paris. Misery increased to such an extent that many of 
the settlers returned to France or sought refuge in the Illinois 
country. Desertions were frequent among the soldiers, yet d’Arta- 
guette succeeded in repelling an English attack by sea and in found- 
ing a post on the Ohio to keep a lookout for traders crossing inland 
from the Atlantic seaboard. 

In 1712 Antoine de La Mothe-Cadillac was made governor of 
Louisiana. He was, as Alvord cails him, ‘‘a man of bluster, some 
efficiency and little amiability. With his coming the colony received 
its first civil government in the proper sense of the word, for up to 
this time it had been administered by military commandants under 
direct orders from France.’’** Now a council was inaugurated for 
civil and criminal affairs, representing more or less directly the royal 
power in conjunction with two officials appointed by the Crown. 

On leaving Detroit, where he had held the post of commandant, 
Cadillae went, according to his orders, to France. Here he spent some 
months endeavoring to revive the interest of the Government in 
Louisiana. But a selfish interest it proved to be, for soon the colony 
was given over to the tender mercies of a monopolist. Cadillac nego- 
tiated the grant of a trading charter to Antoine Crozat, a wealthy 
merchant connected with the inner circle of the Government. Louis 
XIV had drawn heavily on him during his wars and it was in partial 
payment of these loans that the royal grant was made. The new 
governor painted in glowing colors the commercial possibilities of 
Louisiana; rich mines, valuable furs and lucrative trade figured 
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largely in the picture. The charter conferred on Crozat for fifteen 
years the exclusive right of trade and mining throughout Louisiana 
whose boundaries were indefinitely described. The right to import 
negro slaves was among the commercial privileges obtained by the 
hard-headed merchant. To insure an increase of population, the con- 
cessionaire was to convey a few colonists on every ship sent to the 
colony. After nine years he was to bear the expense of the civil 
establishment. 

From the very first Crozat and Cadillac were disappointed 
in their hopes of financial returns. They had expected profitable 
trade with the Spanish colonists and they secured practically 
none. They had hoped to make Mobile a flourishing trade center, but 
the population was so small that no commerce could be built up, and 
the monopolistic policy of Crozat tended to check any growth of popu- 
lation. Indian trade, too, proved disappointing on account of British 
competition. 

By 1716 the monopolist realized that his hope of wealth in the 
Mississippi valley was a chimera. In the following years he petitioned 
to be released from his obligations and his request was granted at 
once. ‘‘It was well for the future interests of Louisiana that he did 
so,’’ says Ogg, ‘‘for, while many trading posts were established under 
his direction, the work of colonization had languished. Crozat had 
been interested solely in commerce, not in establishing an agricultural 
population. In 1717 it is estimated that there were not more than 700 
French in Louisiana.’’** Cadillac had already been recalled. His 
haughty, imperious manner had made him very unpopular in the 
colony; he had done little to improve conditions—save send in long 
complaints to the Paris ministry. Of these Crozat wrote, ‘‘I am of 
the opinion that all the disorders in the colony of which M. de La 
Mothe complains proceed from his own maladministration of 
affairs.’’** Perhaps the abilities of Bienville were being recognized ; 
at least the colony was left in his hands in the interim between Cadil- 
lac’s recall and L’Epinay’s arrival. 

The privileges of Crozat had hardly been relinquished when they 
were conferred upon a new organization known as ‘‘The Company 
of the West,’’ or ‘‘The Mississippi Company.’’ Little thought was 
there for the welfare of the region; fortunes were to be made out of 
it for courtly spendthrifts, and the Government was to be relieved of 
bankruptcy at the expense of the far-away dependency. The wars of 
Louis XIV had brought extreme financial embarrassment on France. 
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Now an effort was made to lift a part of the burden from the shoul- 
ders of the Regency. 

A stock company was organized whose capital was to be one hun- 
dred million livres, divided imto shares of five hundred livres each. 
An income of four per cent was guaranteed by the Government. The 
Company was to enjoy a monopoly of commerce, lands and mines in 
Louisiana for twenty-five years, during which time all property in 
the colony was to be exempt from taxation. The obligation which the 
Company assumed was to settle 6,000 white people and 3,000 negro 
slaves in Louisiana within those years. To Bienville was entrusted 
the position of Governor General of the province and the power of 
local agent of the Company. 

At the head of this project was a Scotch adventurer, John Law, 
who blew the Mississippi bubble larger and larger by his novel and 
delusive devices. The shares of the Company rose rapidly in value; 
maps of Louisiana were scattered through France ; money was plenti- 
ful, speculation rife. But in 1720 the bubble burst. When confidence 
gave place to mistrust, the project went down in ruin and Louisiana 
was disgraced in the eyes of all Europe. ‘‘ Yet the colony was entirely 
too strong and valuable to be abandoned. The failure of Law’s scheme 
merely meant that French settlement of the Great West would pro- 
ceed hereafter by slower but saner methods.’’ ** 

The Mississippi Bubble, ruinous as it was to those caught by its 
irrideseence, did bring benefit to Louisiana. It had been necessary 
to Law’s scheme that the land be peopled. Though the methods 
resorted to were often atrocious, some hundreds of the deported were 
of a fairly respectable character. These finding return hopeless, at 
least made the best of their situation and established a town on the 
river bank under the direction of Bienville and de la Tour, which they 
called New Orleans. 

After the ruin of John Law, a drastic reformation was attempted 
in the administrative machinery of the Louisiana territory. Though 
the Company continued to hold its charter, nine military districts 
were created, each with a commander and a judge; and these nine 
were united under four general commanders.** The Company was 
determined to cut down expenses and this policy of restriction was 
painfully felt throughout the Mississippi valley. The garrisons were 
reduced ; the amount of merchandise shipped north on the river was 
strictly limited ; risks of financial loss by water or Indian attack were 
reduced to a minimum. Officials living in the colonies and interested 
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in their development were astonished at the shortsightedness of this 
policy and made earnest appeals to the powers in control. But the 
Council of the Company paid little heed. It had other serious troubles 
in Louisiana, where ‘‘the conflict between political factions was raging 
with great bitterness bidding fair to ruin the colony.’’ * 

Indian wars, too, were draining the resources of the population 
and the purse of the Company. In the Illinois country the struggle 
with the Foxes lasted until the summer of 1730 and seriously retarded 
the development of that section. South of the Ohio the situation was 
perhaps more dangerous, for British generosity was winning the 
friendship of the Indians to an extent which French diplomacy could 
not counter-balance. The economy of the Company prevented active 
measures, for empty warehouses and a handful of troops could do 
nothing to prevent British intrigues. 

The disaster at Fort Rosalie in 1729 revealed the true condition 
of things when 238 of the French were massacred there by the Natchez. 
Retaliation there was later on, and the tribe was almost completely 
wiped out. But a further result was the Government’s recognition 
of the failure of the monopolistic policy and the imperative need of 
action on the part of France herself. In January, 1731, the Com- 
pany petitioned the king to take Louisiana and the illinois country 
off its hands, and the request was complied with in July. 

During these years of monopolistic venture, European affairs were 
working against the colonial interests of France. In the Treaty of 
Utrecht, which closed the War of the Spanish Succession, there was a 
passage whose influence on the development of the New World was to 
be decisive. Clause 15 assured to Great Britain and France unre- 
stricted trade with and a sphere of influence over their Indian allies.** 
The wording of the clause was vague enough, but the British read 
into it a claim to all the lands ever held by the Iroquois Confederacy 
and their allies south of the Ohio, and they pressed the claim until 
they had driven the French from North America. 

The Regency had recognized the necessity of a change in the colo- 
nial policy of France, for the situation was becoming critical. Per- 
haps a study was being made of the English system and conclusions 
drawn as to its advantages. A significant letter of instructions writ- 
ten to a governor in 1728 by the minister is quoted by Alvord: 

‘The idea of the people of New England is to work, to cultivate 
their land carefully and to advance their settlements little by little; 
when it is a question of pushing them farther they will not consent 
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because it would be they who would be obliged to support the expense. 
The inhabitants of New France think differently. They wish always 
to advance without troubling themselves about the establishments 
nearby, because they gain more and are more independent when they 
are far away. These different fashions of thinking have had the 
result that the English colonies are better populated and better estab- 
lished than ours.’’ *° 

As Louisiana was now a royal province new methods could be 
introduced if the Government were equal to the task. There was no 
question of royal opposition. Louis XV willingly left affairs of state 
to his ministers or his mistress. Plans were rapidly evolved; trading 
permits were granted freely in Canada, the Illinois country and 
Louisiana. In contrast to former restrictions, trade was encouraged 
between the northern and southern colonies. When in 1734 Bienville 
complained that the governer of Canada was not responding to the 
jovernment’s wishes, the ministry promptly reprimanded Beauhar- 
nois of New France and reminded him that it was the royal wish that 
the closest relations exist between the two provinces. One of the 
greatest obstacles to this union was the Indian problem which daily 
grew more dangerous in both the upper and the lower regions of the 
Mississippi valley. Communications between Canada and Louisiana 
was becoming impossible except for well-guarded convoys. 

As years before Bienville had won prestige through his success in 
handling the Indians, he was once more placed at the head of the 
southern colony. The Government hoped, no doubt, that a crushing 
defeat of the natives would put an end to the trouble. ‘‘The first 
efforts of his administration were therefore directed to punishing the 
Chickasaws for receiving the Natchez and forcing them to give up the 
refugees. His warlike plans turned New Orleans into a camp for 
seven years. Delegations of Indians, volunteers, Acadians, hunters 
from Missouri, coureurs de bois from all regions, and the French sol- 
diers, bombardiers, canoneers, sappers, miners, such as had never been 
seen in the colony before—swarmed in the streets; and Perier’s em- 
barkation was puny and trifling in comparison to the two expeditions 
which Bienville led away from the levee in front of the Place 
d’Armes.’’ ** 

But disappointment awaited him. The first expedition met with 
disaster, not through the fault of Bienville but through the selfish 
ambition of the man who should have closely seconded his leader. De 
Villiers tells the story: 
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‘*Bienville’s plan was to march against the Chickasaws by ascend- 
ing the Tombigby River, while d’Artaguette with the garrison from 
Illinois attacked the savages from the northwest. The two forces 
were to unite on May 10, 1736. Unfortunately Bienville was delayed 
three weeks, whereas d’Artaguette hastened his advance. A miser- 
able rivalry existed between the two men. d’Artaguette, the brother 
of the former governor, wanted the honor of capturing the fort. He 
attacked too soon, his savage allies fled, he himself was taken prisoner 
and his troops retreated in disorder, abandoning to the Indians a rich 
store of amunition. The Chickasaws put the imprudent leader to 
death amid horrible tortures. On May 26, Bienville undertook to 
attack the fort in his turn. The savages, commanded by the English, 
waited until their assailants were at the very foot of the palisades; 
then in two rounds of firing disabled some eighty men. All our savage 
allies naturally sought to save themselves and the French were 
obliged to retreat.’’ * 

The second expedition which Bienville undertook ended in so mor- 
tifying a failure that the governor in discouragement tendered his 
resignation. It was accepted and the Marquis de Vaudreuil was 
appointed to fill his place. Bienville, who is often called ‘‘the Father 
of Louisiana,’’ had certainly rendered splendid service to the colony 
during the thirty-five years he spent there. Yet ‘‘it seems always to 
have been his misfortune to be disliked and conspired against by his 
subordinates in office. Probably this is to be accounted for rather 
more by the jealousies and rivalries that characterized French admin- 
istration in America than by any unusual combativeness in his own 
disposition.’’ ** 

The man who succeeded him fared little better at the hands of 
the ordonnateurs. The history of Vaudreuil’s administration is filled 
with useless discussions and unjust reproaches which were poured out 
upon him by Le Normand, Salmon and de la Rouvilliére. As de 
Villiers remarks, it seems to have been ‘‘an absolute system for the 
ordonnateurs always to try to block the action of the governors.’’ ** 

The Royal Province was certainly in a very unsatisfactory condi- 
tion when Vaudreuil took command in 1743. The colony had not pros- 
pered under the control of the King any more than under the manage- 
ment of the Company of the West. Louis XV took little pride in a 
region that cost the nation so much and brought in so miserable a 
revenue. Vaudreuil had great ambitions for the social and civil 
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reérganization of the colony, but he was forced to attend rather to 
checking the Indian and English encroachments. He had at his com- 
mand about 2,000 troops—probably half the white population of the 
colony, a fact indicative of the military character of the French occu- 
pancy of Louisiana even at the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Another incessant solicitude of the governor was the maintenance of 
communication with Canada by the portages of the north. As Louisi- 
ana depended to a great extent on the upper valley and the lake 
region for supplies, it was of utmost importance that these were not 
interfered with by the enemies of the French. 

In 1752 Chevalier de Kerléree was appointed to the governorship 
of Louisiana when Vaudreuil was transferred to Canada. He seems 
to have been a rather rough Breton sailor who knew how to make 
himself obeyed. This was a necessary quality in a commander who 
was left to his own resources for the guidance and protection of the 
colony. Like his predecessors, and indeed like nearly all other colo- 
nial governors, Kerleree had his troubles with the men who were 
supposed to aid him. The Intendant, de Rochemore, was greatly to 
blame for much of the unpleasantness that ensued. A man of medi- 
ocre intelligence and narrow views, his whole activity was concen- 
trated on proving his own importance and on making it impossible 
for others to act without his consent. 

The years of Kerlérec’s administration were the critical period 
for the French in America, yet the region of the Lower Valley was 
apparently forgotten by France. The resources which the nation 
could expend for colonial defense were being centered in the Ohio 
valley and along the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. In 1757 
Kerléree had had no communication from the French Government in 
two years, and the fair province of Louisiana was of no interest to 
France during the remaining years of the great struggle. 


IV—Tue SETTLEMENT oF RivaL CLAIMS 


The Treaty of Utrecht left to France the St. Lawrence and its 
valley, with Cape Breton Island defending the mouth of the river. 
The French possessions in the West Indies were flourishing and 
French pioneers were scattered through the vast valley of the Missis- 
sippi. If these extensive possessions were to be preserved to France 
the King would have to turn his full military strength into America 
and fortify the enormous stretch from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 
It could have been done had not the policy which the Duke of Orléans 
and Louis XV followed been traditionally Bourbon. Looking at events 
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from an historical vantage ground, one might suppose that the French 
government had but one aim during the period under consideration— 
national aggrandisement at the expense of its nearest neighbors. 
French colonial interests were continually neglected; the King and 
his ministers seemed blind to the possibilities of imperial power in 
America, though they boasted loudly at times of humbling the English 
in the New World. 

It would certainly have taken great exertion on the part of the 
French to establish their power permanently in the western hemis- 
phere. This exertion they were not prepared to make. Distance and 
the disappointments connected with earlier colonial efforts blinded 
the Court to the urgency and profitableness of definite concentration 
of energies upon the transmarine portion of the realm. Scattered 
forces and temporizing measures through half a century worked havoc 
for the French in North America. 

During the prostration from which Old France suffered in the 
years immediately following the Treaty of Utrecht, the Government 
had almost determined to abandon its American claims. A few years, 
however, sufficed to bring new vitality and with it some meager colo- 
nial activity directed to different parts of the continent. The Illinois 
country had been developing slowly since the dawn of the century 
when the missions of Cahokia (1699) and Kaskaskia (1703) were 
established.** By the time New Orleans was founded, the Illinois 
settlements had grown to some importance in the agricultural and 
commercial life of New France. This was due in part to its produc- 
tive soil, facilities of transportation and location at the center of 
profitable Indian trade. During the ‘‘boom’’ of 1719, Cahokia and 
Kaskaskia increased in size and importance. About 800 new settlers 
took possession of large grants of land; mills and storehouses were 
built and negro slaves were introduced. Fort Chartres was erected 
in 1720 to check the growing English encroachments in the Ohio and 
the Mississippi. St. Philippe followed in 1723 and Prairie du Rocher 
ten years later. By 1740 there were nearly 3,000 settlers in the 
Illinois country. 

In the north some defensive activity was shown. Once the strate- 
gie importance of Louisburg on Cape Breton Island was appreciated, 
the Government spent millions of dollars fortifying it.** But when 
the War of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748) was taken up in the 
colonies, this Gibraltar of the North capitulated to a force of New 
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England militia. Then for the first time the world realized that a 
new military power had grown up in America. Channing says: ‘‘ Few 
disasters in the eighteenth century so overwhelmed the French with 
shame as did this catastrophe. They set on foot a great expedition to 
sail across the Atlantic, reeonquer Louisburg, seize Acadia, and burn 
Boston.’’ *” 

A fleet of about sixty-five ships sailed from Brest in June, 1746, 
under the command of the Due d’Anville. But calms and squalls, fog 
and gale, together with pestilence, wrecked the French plan. D’An- 
ville died on the voyage, his successor committed suicide and the rem- 
nant of the expedition returned to France. A second fleet, sent out 
the following year, suffered defeat from the English squadron they 
met on the open sea. 

During the same war there was some desultory fighting in the 
South, where the Georgian ‘‘sea to sea’’ charters urged the English 
to push their frontiers in the direction of the Mississippi settlements. 
These attacks on the French were of an insignificant nature, but they 
told the temper of the colonists with whom France had to deal in the 
New World. 

The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) gave but a nominal peace to 
Europe and America. The return to ‘‘status quo ante bellum’’ exas- 
perated the English colonists, particularly because it gave back to 
France the fortress of Louisburg. British power in the New World 
was undoubtedly in the ascendancy and a conflict was in preparation 
which would settle forever the long-standing rivalry between English 
and French in the western world. 

Up to this time the Mississippi valley had felt only slight effects 
from the colonial wars and had not once been mentioned in the peace 
treaties that brought lulls in the European storm from which fitful 
gusts blew westward across the Atlantic. Yet it was the desire to 
control the Ohio gateway to this great region that urged both parties 
to the next—the decisive—struggle on the American continent. 

For more than fifty years the English had been trying to gain a 
foothold in the Mississippi valley. As early as 1682, La Salle had 
seen English goods in the hands of the natives living on the banks 
of the great river, and Bienville had met an English ship there a few 
months after his arrival in Louisiana. The French had sought steadily 
to forestall their rival’s design and to push the British traders back 
from the gulf and the river. But the English, through their success 
with the Indians of this region, had held their ground. 


37 Channing, E., History of the United States, 2:548. 
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The territorial claims of the rival nations stood as follows when 
the peace treaty was signed in 1748: ‘‘The French were entitled by 
right of occupancy to the lands along the Mississippi and the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence so far as these did not properly belong 
to the Five Nations. On the other hand, the English were as clearly 
entitled to the Atlantic seashore from Lake Champlain and the Penob- 
seot southward to Spanish Florida. They had not occupied the in- 
terior region between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi, but their 
extensive fur trade and influence with the natives may be said to have 
given them a better right to a large part of this country than the 
French enjoyed by reason of their few settlements on the middle 
Mississippi and its affluents. The country was open to the first occu- 
pant and it was a legitimate prize to fall to him who displayed the 
greatest activity.’’ ** 

Nature had planned three routes which gave access to the river 
basin beyond the Alleghanies; one around the northern end of the 
range to the lakes, another around the southern end, and a third 
through central Pennsylvania to the upper waters of the Ohio. From 
the north by way of the Mohawk valley, New York traders had been 
pressing hard, though for many years the Iroquois held back immigra- 
tion by this passage. From the south the pioneers in Carolina and 
Georgia were coming around the Appalachians in an effort to make 
good their ‘‘sea to sea’’ charters, but here, too, the way was barred 
by Indians. Hence it was that the English advance into the Mississippi 
valley was by way of the central route. Every year brought the pio- 
neers of the two nationalitics closer together and so increased the 
probability of war. 

The Trans-Alleghany situation was patent to Galissoniére, the new 
governor at Quebec, who arrived there in 1747. That little hump- 
backed man had the alert mind and steady impulses which befitted a 
commander facing great odds. He had formed a decided plan to 
check the English wherever he could find them in the St. Lwrence or 
the Mississippi valley. His first step was the founding of Fort Rouillé 
at the modern Toronto, and the Mission of La Présentation under the 
Abbé Piquet near the site of Ogdensburg, to intercept trade now 
being carried on by the English at Oswego. Then he began, ‘‘with a 
finer appreciation of the true colonizing spirit than any of his prede- 
cessors, except, perhaps, Champlain had had, to urge upon the minis- 
ters the sending of sturdy peasants to oceupy the Ohio valley. But 
he asked in vain.’’ *” 
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From Vaudreuil in Louisiana appeals had reached the Minister 
of Marine for the erection of a fort on the Ohio, fifteen leagues from 
its mouth. This was deemed essential if the English were to be 
checked. He was convinced, too, of the necessity of such defense to 
preserve communication between Canada and Louisiana and to ward 
off Indian attacks. In the southern section of the valley the French 
had made trading treaties with the Creeks, Chickasaws and Choctaws, 
and were active in their efforts to win over the Cherokees, whom the 
English had taken under their protection in 1730. If France suc- 
ceeded in establishing a firm influence over these tribes, she would 
be able to exclude any rival power both from western trade and from 
pretensions to sovereignty in that region. 

The project of the Ohio Company, organized in 1748 in the inter- 
ests of Virginia colonists but dependent in part on German settlers 
from Pennsylvania, roused the French officials who saw in this a reas- 
sertion of the old ‘‘sea to sea’’ charters. Application to the English 
government for 500,000 acres of land south of the Ohio was answered 
in May, 1749, by a royal grant of 200,000 acres and a promise of more. 
A second grant was secured by the Loyal Land Company, which was 
to organize settlements in what is now Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Galissoniére saw the danger early, and determined on energetic 
measures. Soon there was activity on Lake Erie—soldiers, voyagers, 
and Indians preparing canoes and bateaux to force their way to the 
Alleghany under the leadership of Céloron de Bienville. This force 
of white men and red, tramping through the heart of the wilderness, 
planted leaden plates from Lake Chautauqua down the Alleghany 
and the Ohio, and up the Miami, including a portion of the undis- 
puted territory of the Iroquois. On the way they met several bands 
of English traders whom they ordered out of the country. It was 
easy to see that a clash in the Ohio valley could not be avoided. 

Four years later another governor of Canada directed a thousand 
men to the same region. Constructing a road from Presqu’Isle to the 
Riviére aux Boeufs, they built Fort Le Boeuf (1753) on that tribu- 
tary of the Alleghany, and Fort Machault on the Alleghany itself. 
At once Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia sent a protest by young 
George Washington, stating that the region thus occupied was in the 
territory of his colony and bidding the Canadians vacate it. The 
letter was forwarded to Governor Duquesne and Washington returned 
to Virginia. 

In the meanwhile an English trading party had gone into the wil- 
derness to build a post at a point of special vantage—the junction of 
the Alleghany and the Monongahela. Hardly had they accomplished 
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their work when a French force surprised the post, took it and 
changed the name to Fort Duquesne (April, 1754). Governor Din- 
widdie had sent a force of some 300 men to strengthen the new fort 
at the forks of the Ohio. These, under the command of Washington, 
met the expelled garrison as Will’s Creek (Cumberland, Md.), and 
went forward about fifty miles to Great Meadows, where they encoun- 
tered and defeated a French detachment under Jumonville who was 
killed in the skirmish. Washington then built a rude shelter, Fort 
Necessity, which he defended for a time while awaiting reenforce- 
ments. But his efforts were in vain and on July 4th he surrendered 
the place to the French. 

The following year British colonial expeditions were planned to 
seize the frontier posts in the Ohio valley. Under the command of 
General Braddock two regiments and 450 Virginia militia advanced 
from Will’s Creek to within eight miles of Fort Duquesne. The details 
of this luckless expedition showed plainly that the English officers had 
something to learn from their colonial subordinates about frontier 
warfare. Only the cool intelligence of Washington saved a portion of 
the troops from the deadly fire of French and Indians hidden in 
ambush along the road. That first real battle of the final struggle for 
the heart of the continent was a dismal failure for the English. 


Both England and France were making active preparations for 
the war that was as yet undeclared. In May, 1755, a large squadron 
sailed from Brest, carrying 3,000 troops and the new governor, Vau- 
dreuil, to Canada. This was an effective addition to the thousand 
regulars already at Quebec and the 8,000 Canadian militia now drill- 
ing for the campaign. France had every right to send garrisons to 
her colonies, but the British admiral, Boscawen, had orders to stop 
them. Fog covered the passage of the French fleet and only two ships 
fell into the hands of the English (June, 1755). The news of this 
affair led to the recall of the French ambassador from London, but 
there was no declaration of war. By the end of the year 300 trading 
vessels had been captured by the British and 6,000 French seamen 
were in English prisons. 

France was evidently biding her time, sending small detachments 
of men and ships to Canada and planning continental victories. The 
heart of the Government was not in the New World. The Mediter- 
ranean was claiming attention. Here the naval victory at Minorca 
obtained for France a great opportunity to which the Minister of 
Marine was evidently blind. Nothing was done to follow up this 
success and secure further advantages. ‘‘During the remainder of 
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this war the French fleets, except in the East Indies, appear only as 
the pursued in a general chase.’’ *° 

When the formal declaration of war was made in 1756, England 
and Prussia stood allied against France and Austria. The colonies 
had already seen two years of fighting. British plans were laid with 
care, but colonial disunion and mutual distrust did not make for suc- 
cess. The English commanders in the first two years of the war 
proved a poor lot and offered little comfort to the home government. 
Disaster for England marked the years of 1756 and 1757, for the best 
arm that ever fought for France in the New World was bared to 
strike. Montcalm was in the field. Capturing Oswego in 1756, he 
made Ontario practically a French lake, for Niagara and Frontenac 
were already in his hands. The following summer he took Fort Wil- 
liam Henry commanding the southern shores of Lake George. The 
situation looked dark for England. The French were pushing hard 
from the rear and the victory of Ticonderoga was another severe blow. 
It was evident that favoritism was poor policy in war as well as in 
peace. 

At this juncture a great statesman and a great soldier stepped 
forward together to direct and to defend the colonial interests of 
England in America. Pitt and Wolfe, working hand in hand, saved 
the day and half the continent of North America for the British. The 
men whom Pitt put into the field were worthy of the trust. Louisburg 
fell again to the English in 1758 under the fire of Amherst and 
Wolfe; Fort Frontenac was seized by Bradstreet and Fort Duquesne 
by Forbes. In 1759 the Plains of Abraham saw a victory which told 
that the power of France was ended in America. 

The struggle had not touched Louisiana directly. De Villiere 
attributes this entirely to Kerléree: ‘‘During the Seven Years’ War 
the English, in spite of their victories in Canada and Florida, dared 
not attack Louisiana. This fortunate condition was due to the char- 
acter of the governor, Chevalier de Kerléree. History has forgotten 
his name, for in time of war the account to be handed down to pos- 
terity is that of victory . . . or of defeat. However, Kerléree did 
more than many a conqueror. He prohibited the English from invad- 
ing a country four times the size of France, with a garrison of not 
more than a thousand men. Of these the best soldiers were former 
deserters whose muskets were loaded with Spanish powder—and that 


usually damp.’’ ** 
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Nevertheless, Louisiana was drawn into the vortex of ruin which 
affected all French colonies. Spain, alarmed by the progress which 
British imperialism was making in America and on the sea, pledged 
herself in 1761 to the celebrated Family Compact. By this she was 
to consider the enemies of France as her own enemies. When, how- 
ever, English hostilities toward her island possessions bade fair to rob 
her of them, Spain soon made peace, for she realized that French 
strength was exhausted in both hemispheres. 

The fate of the Great Valiew was now sealed. After much discus- 
sion the Treaty of Paris was « gned in February, 1763. From the 
American possessions of France it gave to England Canada, Nova 
Seotia, Cape Breton Island and all the interior of the continent east 
of the Mississippi, except the so-called Isle d’Orléans near the mouth 
of the river. France retained only the islands of Martinique and 
Guadaloupe, for Spanish Florida, too, had been thrown into the 
British bargain and in return, Louisiana west of the Mississippi was 
ceded to Spain. With Canada and India gone, short-sighted, exhausted 
France could see little value in the Louisiana colony. 

The treaty of cession was signed at Fontainbleau, November 3, 
1762, by Choiseul and Grimaldi, and ratified at the Escurial by 
Charles III, ten days later. There was some hesitation on the part 
of Spain as to accepting the Louisiana province and it took diplomacy 
on the part of Choiseul to negotiate the settlement. It is evident that 
he was anxious to get rid of the colony, for he had offered it to Eng- 
land to obtain the restoration of Havana to Spain. When the offer 
was declined by the British he had Louis XV write to the King of 
Spain: ‘‘If New Orleans and Louisiana can be of any use to Your 
Majesty in restitution for Havana or as compensation for what you 
must give over to the enemy, I offer you the possession of it.’’ * 

At the same time Choiseul wrote to d’Ossun, the French Minister 
at Madrid: ‘‘The King himself thought that the cession which he 
made to Spain of Louisiana and New Orleans would be a very agree- 
able offer to His Catholic Majesty and would indicate the desire which 
the King has of proving to this Prince his friendship and gratitude. 
Do not let them think in Madrid that the sacrifice of Louisiana is of 
little cost. That colony is certainly the most beautiful and the most 
fertile as to soil among all that France possesses in America.’’ * 

Spain certainly showed no enthusiasm over the transfer of that 
vast territory to her possession, but as Minister Wall wrote to the 
Spanish ambassador in Paris, ‘‘as the same reasons which force on 
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France the necessity of the cession, counsel Spain to accept it, the 
King has done so, although he realizes fully that we have taken on 
ourselves an annual expense of 300,000 piasters in exchange for an 
advantage which is either negative or far-distant—that is the posses- 
sion of a country just to keep it out of the hands of some one else.’’ “* 

Spain was decidedly opposed to the English possession of the east 
bank of the Mississippi, knowing that the British flag flying on the 
river meant free access for all English merchants up and down the 
valley. But her objections were futile. England as victor dictated 
the terms of peace. 

Even after the signing of the Treaty of Paris, the Fontainbleau 
agreement was not announced. The motive for concealing the change 
of domination is not evident. Perhaps Choiseul foresaw the trouble 
that would arise when the colony learned how a few strokes of the 
pen in Europe had decided the fate of its people and its immense ter- 
ritories; how friendship with Spain was valued more than Louisiana. 

A letter announcing the cession was addressed to Kerlérec and 
never sent, as Spain declared she was not yet ready to occupy the new 
possession. Even from d’Abbadie, the new governor going out in 
1763, the treaty was carefully concealed until the following year when 
it was announced to him in a letter from Versailles, dated April 21, 
1764. The English waited two years after the Treaty of Paris before 
occupying the Illinois country, and Spain let six years pass before 
she took possession of New Orleans. 


V—tTue Faiuvre or THE FRENCH 


So France made her last bow as a colonizing power on the stage 
of North America. Various and complicated are the reasons that may 
be adduced for her failure. The very lay of the land was against 
her. A glance at the map as it was in 1750 will show how the stage 
was set for the final act of the drama. The location of the English 
and French colonies called for a struggle. There was a compactness 
about the Atlantic coastal states which contrasted strongly with the 
vast open sweep of the French provinces. The chain of forts from 
Quebee to New Orleans, formidable as it looks when charted, had 
many a weak link. With an ever-increasing population the English 
pushed inexorably westward against the rival who, with a sprinkling 
of settlers, was attempting to hold dominion from the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence, through the heart of the continent to the mouth of the 
Mississippi. 
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One can hardly conceive a different course of events, once the 
British colonies, aided by the home government, grew strong enough 
to strike at either end of the long chain or break through its central 
link in the Ohio valley. Only by maintaining a population greater 
than that of the British could France have overcome the handicap 
under which her daring explorers had placed her. But now the nation 
lacked man-power to build up populous colonies. 

Colonial failure was inherent in the life of the nation. Old France 
was still an agricultural country, and had little need of colonies to 
improve the condition of her farming class. Without large manufac- 
turing interests, she could not hope to build up a colonial market for 
her merchandise. Spain had tried to carry on development in the 
New World by the mining industry; now France wished to make it 
depend on fur trade—whose very existence demanded that agriculture 
should not advance into the continent. Between the farmsteads of the 
English and the hunting ranges of the French a clash was inevitable 
and the issue certain. 

In general outline the French character has shown little fondness 
for emigration. Love of adventure in foreign lands has ever been a 
prominent national trait, exhibited nowhere with finer courage than 
in America. But the desire to pick up family and household goods, 
to break ties of friendship and homeland, and to seek uncertain for- 
tune in distant countries without thought of returning to the mother 
country—this is not characteristic of the French. 

The effort of statesmen can never supply for that strong natural 
impulse arising from a recognized need in a large portion of the 
people. Successful colonization springs from popular need and is 
essentially dependent on national character. The English, and not 
the French, have proved themselves the world’s great colonizers. Their 
settlements have flourished because they have grown of themselves, 
naturally. The English colonist has shown the same qualities wher- 
ever he has laid the foundations of a new life. He has settled down 
steadily in the country to which he came, has identified his interests 
with it, and while keeping an affectionate remembrance of the home 
he left, he has evinced no restless yearning to return there. Fields 
and shops, assemblies and churches have been his element. With a 
sure instinct he has sought to develop the resources of the new coun- 
try and with enthusiasm he has learned to say of it, ‘‘This is my 
own, my native land.’’ 

The French colonist, ever looking back to the pleasant homeland 
left behind, has acted differently. In America he took to the lakes 
and rivers and forests, cultivated the Indian and sought gain along 
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adventurous lines. His is the picturesque history of explorers intent 
on discovery, traders on furs, missionaries on souls. Spreading over 
half the continent, hunting the beaver and trafficking with the red 
man, the Frenchman failed to fix a grasp on any portion of the 
New World. 

The results of these two modes of colonial action seem to prove 
that the character of the colonist, rather than the policy of the home 
government, is the principal factor in colonial progress. While Can- 
ada languished, thirteen English states developed on the Atlantic 
coast and became populous, rich and strong. At the beginning of the 
Seven Years’ War there were about 80,000 white inhabitants in New 
France, while the British colonies could boast of 1,160,000. One rea- 
son, then, for French failure in America had its seat in the very 
nature of the people of France. 

This does not, however, wholly exonerate the Government from 
blame. Colonial history seems to indicate that the people who have 
been trained in self-government have had a greater chance for suc- 
cess than those who have had to yield to absolutism. Highly central- 
ized forms of government, with only a modicum of local autonomy, 
appear with peculiar regularity in French history. This feature was 
conspicuous in America, where the colonists accepted from France a 
direction in private affairs which the English settlers would never 
have tolerated. The authority of the French governors was unques- 
tioned. The King did not parley with his subjects; he commanded 
them. No civil commission came to Canada to make inquiry into 
alleged breaches of loyalty; instead a crack regiment of a thousand 
men was sent over by Louis of France. English colonial assemblies 
could confront the representatives of British power and had to be 
dealt with fairly, but the Estates of Canada could not even gather 
in the Cathedral of Quebec to assist at the governor’s inauguration. 

Individual initiative was condemned by paternalism. In every 
French village the commandant, the judge and the notary kept 
directly in touch with the royal court. The baneful influences of such 
limitations reached far. The French settlers, lacking political activity, 
were unprepared to begin or carry through any measure for the pro- 
tection of their own interests. The paternal, centralizing system of 
France had taught the colonists to look te the mother-country in all 
things, and when that fond parent failed them, they were lost. 

The governors of Canada and Louisiana did what they could to 
supply for defects and weaknesses. Their action was perhaps more 
consistent and better planned than that of the English governors. But 
when the carelessness of the home government grew to neglect, when 
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continental entanglements absorbed the energies and exhausted the 
strength of France, then nothing could take the place of the capacity 
which the English colonists had developed for looking out for them- 
selves. There was little attraction in New France when it offered so 
many hardships and so little freedom. The colonies were cared for as 
a piece of property, valued for its returns and not for its vital worth. 
Official positions in the colonial government were posts of rich income 
for favorites or men with influence enough to secure them. Legisla- 
tion was directed toward national gain in wealth with little considera- 
tion for the people actually living in the colonies. 

The defects of the French policy are best realized when contrasted 
with the colonial results effected by British sagacity. The English 
settlers, with their genius for independent action, progressed from 
rivalry to victory, untrammelled by the home government. The germ 
of self-development which lay deep in the national character was 
nourished in an atmosphere of liberty and democracy. ‘‘It was not 
alone two races, then, or two territorial rivals that clashed in the 
mighty conflict between France and England for the North American 
continent. It was two ideals of government: on the one side, a pater- 
nalism supported by military force; on the other, a jealous tenacity 
of individual rights five centuries old.’’ “ 

We may lay at the door of the French Court another cause of 
failure—the unwise choice of officials who represented royal authority 
in the New World. The jealous rivalry, the personal selfishness, the 
ambitious greed which characterized many of the officers who came 
out from France and handicapped the men of worth who tried in vain 
to build firm foundations for colonial power—all tell a tale whose 
climax was the failure of the French. Adventurous leaders they were, 
yet unwise in policy toward the red men and spiteful in rivalry among 
themselves. Even at the door of Champlain the failure is sometimes 
laid. When he made the expedition to the lake that bears his name 
and foolishly brought on enmity and war with the Iroquois, he made 
an enemy for France of all the tribes at the back door of the English 
settlements. These Indians became in the nature of. a protecting 
agency for the English in their vulnerable rear. 

The names of La Salle and Frontenac, Iberville and Bienville, 
Vaudreuil and Kerléree recall the incessant struggle carried on in the 
north and south alike. Intrigues, cabals, denunciations were the order 
of day in a government whose duality of command lent itself natur- 
ally to rivalry and weakness. Affairs in Canada when danger threat- 
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ened most, illustrate the joint. The Marquis de Montcalm, an excel- 
lent soldier and a cultured gentleman, arrived at Quebec in 1756 to 
take command of all the military forces in Canada. Vaudreuil, the 
governor, did not like this diminution of his own authority. Bigot, 
the intendant and head of finances, was even less well pleased, and 
acting under the conviction that neither the irresolate governor nor 
the heroic general could save New France from the English, he hur- 
ried up the course of his peculations, hoping that catastrophe would 
cover all evidence of his guilt. The governor, no doubt, shared in the 
spoils. This corruption was a real handicap to Montcalm, cutting 
off, as it did, the supplies needed for the army, increasing the expenses 
of the war and making it very difficult to get recruits. Moreover, the 
jealous governor did not cease trying to discredit Montcalm with the 
home authorities. 

The general, disgusted with the situation, was ready to resign his 
command when news came that Forts Duquesne and Frontenac were 
lost. On April 12, 1759, he wrote to the minister of war: ‘‘We were 
driven from Fort at the end of November. We might have hoped that 
this attack would have been deferred by the English until April, but 
the enemy knew through the savages and our deserters M. de Vau- 
dreuil’s too public order to abandon the place. I was never informed 
of the instructions or the news [of the defeat].’’ ** Feeling that honor 
demanded him to remain in Canada, Montcalm retained command and 
met Wolfe at Quebec the following autumn. 

If individual French leaders are made to bear in part the blame 
for France’s loss, there is an Englishman who deserves mention as a 
prominent, if not a primary cause of that catastrophe. For two years 
the English forces in America met with uninterrupted disaster. Then 
Fortune turned and smiled on the British government as she placed 
at its helm ‘‘a man incorruptible among a gang of thieves, far-visioned 
amid a crowd of opportunists, energetic, confident, generous, resource- 
ful in a public service on which the blight of fear and irresolution had 
settled. William Pitt . . . turned the war in both hemispheres from 
a feeble and timorous defensive into a bold and planful attack all 
along the line. Defying the claims of birth and the clamor of place- 
men, he chose his generals and admirals for valor and counsel 
alone.’’ ** 

A year of victory followed for England—victory that was to 
remain in history as an imperishable tribute to the genius of Pitt, 
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whose policy had won a triumph for British imperialism not only in 
America but in far-off India and on the continent of Europe. 

The entanglements which so engrossed the military energy of 
France during the first half of the eighteenth century were certainly 
a cause of that non-support of which colonists and officials so fre- 
quently complained. The false policy of continental expansion and 
loss of sea power worked steadily to undermine French power at home 
and abroad, swallowing up the country’s resources and leaving de- 
fenseless both commerce and colonies. The official correspondence 
from Canada and Louisiana is full of incessant petitions for military 
aid and for provisions from the home-land. Louisiana was left as 
long as four years without the arrival of a royal ship, and Canada was 
garrisoned only for a last stand, while the vast valley of the interior 
with its seattered forts and villages was hardly thought of. 

When war had torn from France the great possessions she had not 
foresight to value properly, the Government was hardly conscious of 
the extent of the loss. It seemed rather to evince relief at the stop- 
page of over-sea expenses, and to give little thought to the empire 
thrown away. Distressed France was by her humiliation in the conti- 
nental outcome of the war and her consequent loss of European 
prestige. 

Typically French is the pleasure which Choiseul seemed to derive 
from the thought of the future trouble in store for Great Britain 
through the increased area of her colonial possessions—a pleasure 
heightened, no doubt, by the consideration that the newly acquired 
portions of that vast area would no longer expect protection and pro- 
vision from France. This attitude toward the colonies demonstrates 
beyond question the apathy and short-sighted diplomacy which char- 
acterized the whole history of French domination in America. 

Louise CaLuan, R.S.C. J. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 








THE TRUTH TELLER 






New York already possessed two papers the purpose of which 
was to defend the cause of Ireland and its people in America. It 

was soon to have another journal, in which Ireland and Catholicity 

were the chief topies of discussion. Until the birth of the Truth 

Teller, on April 2, 1825, the attitude of New York Irish journals 

seems to have been to treat religion incidentally only in so far as it 

affected the vital issues of Irishmen in their native land. In fact, 

Protestants without distinction could read these papers without fear 
of having their religious convictions disturbed or altered by such 

perusal. 

In this respect the Truth Teller adopted a different position from 
that of its predecessors. We can not mistake its purpose if we 
read the editorial address in the initial number of the paper. It is 
exceedingly difficult to diseover the reason which prompted the editor 
to write about a matter so irrelevant to the cause of Irish Catholics 
in America, especially at a time when his pen should have been di- 
rected against the malignant prejudices reviving in almost every 
American city. The spirit of this editorial, aimed principally at 
the subservient press in England and incidentally at the Evangelical 
movement then in full swing in Ireland, shows that the article may 
have previously appeared in the London Truth Teller, whose editor- 
in-chief, like that of the periodical in New York, was William Euse- 
bius Andrews.” 

That this staunch and energetic Catholic should have lent his assist- 
ance towards the establishment of a Catholic newspaper in America 
ought to occasion no surprise, since he was known to the people in this 
country as an apologist, who had written many able works on con- 
troversial subjects. In 1816 he published ‘‘The Historical Narrative 
of the Horrid Plot of Conspiracy of Titus Oates.’’ In 1822 he con- 
tributed eighteen pamphlets on the ‘‘ Ashton Controversy,’’ and at the 
time the New York Truth Teller was established, he was complet- 
ing a masterly refutation of the calumnies contained against Cath- 
olies in Fox’s ‘‘ Book of Marytrs.’’ 

Andrews was born at Norwich, England, in 1773 of humble par- 
ents, who were converts to Catholicity. He had served an apprentice- 







































* The files of the Truth Teller form the chief source of information for the 
facts stated in this narrative. Hence where dates are given, no fuller refer- 
ence will be given. Complete volumes for about fifteen years may be found 
in the Library of Georgetown University, Shea Historical Collection. 

* Biographical sketch may be found in Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. I. 
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ship in the printing office of the Norfold Chronicle and by diligent 
application rose to be editor of that paper, which post he held until 
he became the promoter of the Catholic cause in 1813. From that 
time until the establishment of the London Truth Teller in 1824, he 
conducted in turn the Orthodox Journal and Monthly Vindicator, 
and the Catholic Advocate of Civil and Religious Liberty. He also 
controlled the London Catholic Miscellany and the People’s Advocate, 
a sort of political journal. Although Mr. Andrews was a defender 
of the civil and religious liberty of Catholics, he opposed O’Connell 
in most of his London papers, strange to say, with unusual vigor. 

The other few facts we have regarding the character of William 
Andrews are learned from his own mouth, on the occasion of a din- 
ner tendered him by his friends and admirers in the great metropolis 
of England. He came to London in 1812 unknown to a single individ- 
ual. He was obliged to undergo many sacrifices on account of his re- 
ligious convictions. In 1806 speculation would have made him a 
rich man, but he rejected the tempting offer because he felt it would 
compromise his religious principles. There was something that he 
treasured more than wealth and distinction—that was his Catholic 
faith. Fortified with these sterling qualities he was well equipped 
to battle for the best interests of his co-religionists. A Catholic press 
was indispensable in the great cause of Catholic freedom. Its friends 
had been so long accustomed to the yoke of oppression that they had 
become guilty of supineness. The influence of the press was necessary 
to stir Catholics to action, in order that they might arm themselves 
with the privileges to which they were by nature entitled. He recog- 
nized that the civil immunities which would come to Irish Catholics 
by the passage of the Emancipation measure would be of little benefit 
to them if they were prevented from the enjoyment of those rights by 
being stigmatized by their opponents as dangerous to the safety of 
the state.* 

A similar situation presented itself in America. For years the 
Federalists had made it serve their purpose to brand foreigners and 
especially Irishmen, as enemies of our free institutions. Defeated 
several times in attempts to beguile the people of this country into 
a policy which would give the Puritan element of the American 
population an ascendency in Church and State, they at last had to 
resort to new tactics. Under the obnoxious garb of. Federalism they 
knew they could achieve but little. Hence they discarded that name, 
formed alliances with other discontented factions in politics, and con- 


* The Globe and Emerald, Vol. I. 
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tinued their pursuit of power by endeavoring to arouse religious 
prejudices against Catholics. This desperate attempt to subvert the 
principles of government, which guaranteed freedom of conscience to 
all, was an open challenge to Catholics to cross swords with the 
enemy. 

Catholics had long been trained to suffer these persecutions with- 
out a retort. But the time for silence was past. The gauntlet had 
been thrown down by the ministers of the Gospel, and Catholics con- 
cluded at length to accept the call to combat. Their weapons, like 
those of their enemies, were to be the platform and the press, and 
before the battle ended Catholics were destined to taste the fruits of 
victory. Thus, in this struggle to maintain their civil and religious 
freedom, the Truth Teller early became by force of circumstances 
the mouthpiece of Catholics in New York City. 

The first six issues of this periodical, edited under the name of 
W. E. Andrews and Co., contained hardly an item of strictly Cath- 
olie domestic interest, aside from a brief notice calling attention to a 
meeting in the city of those interested in Catholic Emancipation. A 
discussion of this question and the political activities surrounding it 
furnish the bulk of the news from abroad in those years which precede 
the passage of the measure. Thus in the first issue there is a report 
of the deliberations of the Catholic Association in Dublin, taking up 
six columns of the paper. Other matters of a general nature ap- 
peared. Two columns are given to Cobbett’s ‘‘ History of the Prot- 
estant Reformation,’’ and a page to an essay on “‘The Science and 
Literature of the Middle Ages.’’ The last page contained a column 
of original verse and some advertisements, one or two of which have a 
peculiar interest. Charles O’Conor, the son of Thomas O’Conor, the 
editor of The Shamrock, advertises himself as a Counsellor at Law, 
10 Frankfort St. Joseph Bonfanti had the following ingenious 
rythmical advertisement which must have furnished amusement to 
the people of even his day: ‘‘Fancy store, 297 Broadway, opposite 
Washington Hall. Joseph Bonfanti begs respectfully to inform the 
public, that he has, at present, an unusual variety of fancy articles, 
which he is disposing of on very reasonable terms. Among innumer- 
able other useful ornamental requisites he has: 


A wonderful bird the size of a bee 
That flutters his wings as he would on a tree; 
Hops, twitters, and sings on the lid of a box, 
In which he hides quickly when anyone knocks. 
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Large elegant timepieces playing sweet tunes, 
And cherry stones, too, that hold ten dozen spoons, 
And clocks that chime sweetly on nine little bells, 
And boxes so neat, ornamented with shells. 


There’s keys and there’s seals, which are musical, too, 
And snuff-boxes playing some tunes that are new; 
With beautiful dolphins and whales for a bride 

To hang on her bosom with watches inside. 


There’s rings for the finger and pins for the neck 
Of every new fashion the ladies to deck; 

In both of which watches that go when wound up 
Will tell you the moment to breakfast or sup. 


Head-dresses for ladies and combs for your lasses, 
Thread cases and needles and round quizzing glasses, 
The best of court plaster for scratches and pimples, 
Steel, silver, and plated and all other thimbles. 


Here’s drawing room ornaments whiter than plaster, 
A beautiful stuff which is called alabaster ; 


For beauty and elegance nothing surpasses, 
Arranged on the chimney-piece in front of the glasses. 


Gold miniature frames and kid gloves in nut shells, 
Needle cases, scissors for matrons or belles; 

Tooth brushes, pomatum, and nail brushes small, 
If I counted till doomsday, I can not count all.’’ 


It is probable that these stanzas were composed by Samuel Wood- 
worth, the author of ‘‘The Old Oaken Bucket.’’ After severing 
his relations with the War, a newspaper which he and Thomas 
O’Conor conducted in 1812, he was reduced almost to poverty. His 
sons in after years succeeded Bonfanti in this enterprising business.‘ 

Fully seven months elapsed before the names of the American 
editors are found in the first column of the paper. No doubt, they 
directed the journal from its beginning, but not till after the sixth 
issue does the paper lose its English flavor. At that time Pardow 
and Denman realized that they had to take into acount the increasing 


* Records and Studies of the U. 8. Catholic Historical Society of New York, 
Vol. III. An article on the Truth Teller. 
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importance and necessity of a well-conducted defense of Catholicism. 
That the Truth Teller had a mission to fulfill is evident from the 
strong replies to English and American anti-Catholic newspapers. 
The power of newspaper misrepresentation in 1825 was so alarming 
as to seem almost incredible. It often became the duty of the editors 
with the limited ammunition at their disposal, for both were laymen 
of no theological training, to hold up the conduct and the motives 
of these vilifiers to the disgust of unbiased minds. 

In the division of work it is probable that George Pardow took 
eharge of the business side of this journalistic enterprise, for his 
early life was given to commercial pursuits. He was descended from 
an old Catholic family of Lancashire. In 1799 he married Elizabeth 
Seton. He conducted for many years a wholesale hardware and pen 
business in England. When he emigrated to America in 1823 he 
also transported his business to New York, where he opened a shop in 
Maiden Lane.* Perhaps it was in some corner of this establishment 
that the publication office of the Truth Teller was first located. Mr. 
Pardow continued in partnership with Mr. Denman until 1830, when 
he severed his connections with the paper. Pardow, until his death 
in 1847, took an active part in local Catholic affairs in New York, 
where for many years he was a trustee of St. Peter’s Church. Both 
he and his wife were buried in the cemetery adjoining St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. 

The information we have of Major Denman before his arrival 
on the field of journalism shows that his past history is very inter- 
esting. His father was a German, his mother an Alsatian, while he 
claimed Edinburgh, Scotland, as the place of his nativity. He was 
born on St. Patrick’s Day, 1784. He saw service in the English 
army and was wounded at the Battle of Waterloo. Denman seems 
to have been proud of his military career, although in appearance 
he was anything but a soldier. His dwarfish figure enveloped in a 
huge military cloak must have been a curious sight to the New 
Yorkers of his day. He boasted of the rank of major, although as 
early as 1832 his right to that rank was questioned. The other facts 
we possess regarding his life and character are so inseparably linked 
with the Truth Teller that the events which made up those years 
form an integral part of its history and will be told later in chrono- 
logical order. 

In the issue of April 23, 1825, the editor prints another diatribe 
on the provincial press of England. The language was hardly too 


* Records and Studies of the U. 8. Catholic Historical Society. 
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strong when one considers the narrowness and bigotry displayed by 
these foreign papers. The Blackburn Mail called the London Truth 
Teller ‘‘a Jesuistical newspaper edited by Pope Eusebius.’’ State- 
ments such as these merited a drastic reply, and Mr. Denman’s 
fiery nature was well suited to drown their folly in an ocean of 
ridicule. In fact, at times he raved so much that correspondents 
complained that his abuse of the English was too severe. 

While these tirades displeased some, others applauded them as 
justifiable and necessary. If the support that his paper received is 
any criterion of its popularity, the Truth Teller had nothing to 
fear, for the editor at the end of six months was able to state that 
his journal had a circulation equal to any weekly in the city. In 
taking a retrospect of the half year, he was also proud to announce his 
influence in checking the widespread abuse of Catholicism by the 
public press. 

At the beginning of the year 1826 we have fresh evidence that 
the paper was receiving the confidence and support of the Catholic 
clergy and laity of the United States. The editor informs us that he 
counts among his contributors many priests of high standing and 
acknowledged talents. Thus the deficiencies of the publishers were 
often supplied by clever controversial articles, written by Father 
Thomas C. Levins, under the nom de plume of Berkeley or Fergus 
MacAlpin. Many prominent Catholic laymen of New York, such as 
Dr. MaeNeven, Thomas O’Conor and Thomas S. Brady, helped the 
cause of Ireland and Catholicism by a number of interesting contri- 
butions.* The fact that the Truth Teller never lacked these cham- 
pions must have encouraged the editors greatly, for these writings 
added much to the respectability of the journal. 

As the paper became more widely known, and more powerful in 
silencing the illiberal portion of the press in the city, the editors 
of many journals in and near the great metropolis deemed the com- 
munications and discussions in the Truth Teller of sufficient impor- 
tance to reprint them. In doing so they manifested their own liberal- 
ity of sentiment and assisted the Catholic cause by finding readers 
that the Truth Teller could not hope to reach. 

To get, however, a correct idea of this paper we ought also to 
know some of its defects. The editors were not slow to recognize 
that many imperfections did exist. This is particularly noticeable 
after the fourteenth issue of the paper, when the publishers assumed 


om » — and Studies of the U. 8. Catholic Historical Society of New York, 
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the additional burden of printing, which until that time had been per- 
formed by Toohey and McLaughlin, 11 Spruce St. 

In the issue of January 7, 1826, ‘‘A Lover of Truth,’’ after prais- 
ing the periodical for the good it had accomplished, made some valu- 
able criticisms, suggesting improvement in the manner of conducting 
the paper. ‘‘Justice,’’ he says, ‘‘compels me to add that sometimes 
you use assertion when argument would be more pleasing, you have 
once or twice touched upon topics that prudence would whisper 
‘avoid!’ It is almost unnecessary therefore for me to suggest for 
your future consideration two simple sentences: ‘Festina lente.’ ‘ Al- 
ways look before you leap.’ ’’ 

The Truth Teller in its carelessness in handling clippings from 
other papers, sometimes forgot to mention the source from which 
it drew its information, thus violating the rules of editorial pro- 
priety. This oversight sometimes embarrassed the editor. The Al- 
bany Microscope, in an article entitled ‘‘Foul Play,’’ charged the 
publisher of the Truth Teller with willful plagiarism. Such practices 
of copying were freely indulged in by many journals of the day, 
but their evil example ought rather to have deterred the Truth Teller. 
The paper, however, soon had the satisfaction of seeing the editor 
of the Albany Microscope bite the dust. For the very article, which 
that paper accused the Truth Tellier of stealing from its pages, was 
shown conclusively to have been taken by the Microscope from Hunt’s 
London Examiner. 

Another patron writing during the year 1829 shows that the 
paper was beginning to betray some signs of a decline in vigor. He 
says: ‘‘I have witnessed with infinite satisfaction the eminently suc- 
cessful endeavors made by you to annihilate the prejudices existing 
against us here, and to rally around our common standard the friends 
of Ireland and liberty of every creed and clime. . . . While I 
ascribe to you full merit for the past, allow me not to be understood 
as unmindful either of the present or the future. Your journal 
has been good, and in point of matter is passibly good now.. It has 
been better, and I am persuaded may be effectively betier still. Your 
paper has recently been lamentably incorrect. I mean in typograph- 
ical execution. . . . A little more care and a spice of assiduity in 
revising your columns would make them far less exceptionable. Your 
type, however, is woefully worn and deserves to be allowed to retire 
from future service.’’ The Truth Teller received these criticisms in 
good part and beginning with July 4ih, 1829, it was enlarged from 
a page ten by fourteen inches to a full-size folio sheet; new type also 
was procured. 
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During the month of May the news of the victory for Catholic 
Emancipation reached America. This was an occasion of much rejoic- 
ing all over the United States. In Philadelphia, the mayor immedi- 
ately made the request that the chimes of Christ Church should be 
rung during an entire day. He likewise ordered that the bell which 
first proclaimed the independence of the United States should send 
out its peal of liberty the whole of the next day. A Roman Catholic, 
an Episcopalian, and a Jew mingled their felicitations on the happy 
event. Rev. Father Hughes preached at a solemn thanksgiving serv- 
ice in St. Augustine’s Church. A solemn 7'’e Deum was sung in many 
cities. In New York a pastoral letter of the Bishop announced June 
21 as a day of sacred thanksgiving and ordered the Te Deum to be 
chanted in the Cathedral. The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick also 
rejoiced on this occasion and celebrated the event by a banquet at 
Niblo’s Tavern in Broadway. 

While Catholics, Irishmen, and the patrons of civil and religious 
liberty generally were exulting over the victory achieved by O’Con- 
nell, their enemies were not idle. The triumphs of Catholicity suc- 
ceeded in alarming and arousing the susceptibilities of a hostile fac- 
tion in American politics. The plan of a concerted action on the 
part of seventy-three ministers attached to the Presbyterian and the 
Dutch Reformed Churches in New York City to spread their anti- 
Catholic movement over the length and breadth of the United States 
soon became manifest. They chose the press as one of their weapons 
to carry on systematic warfare. A newspaper was established by 
them in New York City and directed by one Parson Brownlee. The 
Jesuit and Catholic Sentinel put into circulation about the same time 
in Boston, thus characterized this sheet: ‘‘It is a paper so notori- 
ously infamous as to reject disgrace upon the very name it has im- 
prudently assumed—a paper from whose profligacy of expression, 
Satanic baseness, anti-social, anti-Christian spirit, the sensible, re- 
spectable, and virtuous Protestants of New York and the Union at 
large shrink with honest Christian indignation." 

In spite of the fact that self-respecting Protestants spurned this 
paper as injurious to the very cause for which they labored, it never- 
theless fanned the passions and prejudices of non-Catholics to white 
heat. This begins the period of controversy in almost every center of 
Catholic population in the United States. 


* Records and Studies of the United States Catholic Historical Society of New 
York. Article on the ‘‘ Revivals of Religious Intolerance.’’ 
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To test the credulity of the Protestant, and perhaps to furnish 
a little amusement for himself and his friends, Father Hughes, of 
Philadelphia, afterwards Archbishop of New York, wrote in this 
journal some extravagant communications known as the ‘‘Cranmer 
Letters.’’ The hungry Protestant swallowed the bait with avidity 
and called for more. For about four months Father Hughes manu- 
factured the most ludicrously false accounts about the Catholic 
Church and its ceremonies that could be imagined. Parson Brown- 
lee himself could not have written better. ‘‘Mark,’’ said Father 
Hughes, speaking of this affair later, ‘‘Mark how he bespatters me 
with his dirty eulogy:* ‘Our Philadelphia friend communicates his 
melancholy intelligence in a very evangelical spirit of sensibility and 
fervor. We trust Cranmer will remember that his letters are ser- 
mons of momentous importance and they are now read with intense 
and increasing interest by a rapidly augmenting host of Protestants of 
a like spirit. The oftener we decorate our columns with such pathetic 
appeals and heart-stirring facts, the more encouragement we shall 
feel to blow the trumpet in Zion and sound the alarm on the Holy 
Mountain. We hope our correspondent will supply us with a plenty 
of Gospel ammunition and it shall t discharged so as to produce the 
desired effect.’ ’’® 

The time came to throw off the mask, so in the issue of July 3, 
1830, of the Truth Teller, Father Hughes explodes the whole plot by 
a full page exposition, entitled ‘‘Cranmer Converted; or An Address 
to Those Ministers of the Gospel who have recommended The Prot- 
estant to the Patronage of the Christian Public.’’ So cleverly was 
this denouement executed that we shall give it in the language of 
Father Hughes: 

‘*Gentlemen: In the first number of the Protestant it was evident 
that the editor was prepared to disregard all law except the law of 
libel. Its friends wished, and its enemies naturally expected, that 
in conformity with its title it would have proved an honest advocate 
of Protestantism. Has it done so, gentlemen? Has it not, on the 
contrary, been a disgrace to the cause? Has it not ‘n six short months 
sullied your names and covered itself with infamy? Are not the 
epithets which it applied to the Roman Catholics too vile for the 
approval of gentlemen, too gross except for the meridian of a fish 
market? Has it ever contained one dignified paragraph, except those 


* Life of Archbishop Hughes, by John R. G. Hassand. New York, D. Appleton 
& Co. 1866. 
* Ibidem, p. 106. 
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furnished in derision by some Catholic like myself? If the editor 
is too stupid by nature and want of education, you, indeed, could not 
help that:—but if he is destitute of moral principle, if even the re- 
spectability of your names can not raise him to the level of common 
decency, why will you degrade your profession by stooping and stay- 
ing below it for his accommodation? Your enemies say that you and 
your sect are impelled by the desire of religious pre-eminence over 
your fellow citizens of other denominations. They sayand remem- 
ber the accusation does not originate with Catholics—that being pre- 
maturely detected in your plans and seeing but little chance of success 
whilst the eye of the public is on you, you have hit upon the unworthy 
expedient of raising the hue and cry against the unoffending Cath- 
olics, and representing them as the persons who are preparing to tear 
up the charter of American liberty, which was signed with Catholic 
ink and sealed with Catholic blood. They say that your object is to 
send the strong, but perhaps innocent prejudices of the American 
people, in pursuit of imaginary game, in order that, pending the 
chase, you may cement the bonds of matrimony between church and 
state and then regale the weary hunters at the nuptial feast. I hope 
if ever such a banquet should be spread the guests will be dressed in 
mourning. 

All this, Gentlemen (in the which I judge you not), has been 
said to you, and your recommendation of the Protestant have been 
referred to as proof. It was said that no other motive could have 
induced you to stake your names and your reputation for a periodical, 
which, pretending to be religious, violated all the rules of religious 
charity, truth and social decency. We know indeed from history 
that men pretending to be ministers of the Gospel like yourselves, 
and influenced by the same motives which are supposed to govern 
you, have recourse to means equally or even more degrading to their 
clerical character. We know in fact that political ambition, fired 
by the spark of religious fanaticism, is sufficient to make men use 
the pulpit, and go down to hell for instruments (if instruments could 
there be found), for the accomplishment of their schemes. 

I trust, however, gentlemen, that nothing of this kind is to 
be apprehended from you. But, really, there are circumstances which 
render your motives the object of legitimate suspicion. One of your 
most zealous but most unwise politicians has declared the wish of 
the whole to see ‘a religious party in Politics.’ Another, more in- 
genuous still, dreading a miscarriage would be the consequence of 
longer concealment, avowed openly that the church was pregnant 
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with the design, and, like an upright man, advocated the necessity 
of solemnizing the union, which would make her an honest mother 
and her children a sacred progeny. Meantime, as small things are 
not to be neglected, you have all, gentlemen, betrayed an unac- 
countable partiality for certain texts of Scripture in preference to 
others, and more particularly for those which say ‘Thy kingdom 
come.’ You have ali recommended the Protestant, and the editor of 
the paper, since the day you clothed him with the authority of your 
names, has laughed at all moral as well as official respectability. 
He seems to think that to have his falsehoods endorsed by seventy- 
three ‘ministers of the Gospel’ he is privileged to lie in every page 
and paragraph and line of his polluted hebdomadal. 

Gentlemen, I have read nothing in the annals of knight errantry 
so chivalrous as your conduct in this matter. They of the Middle 
Ages went forth generally to realize an image in the mind, a ‘beau 
ideal.’ You were love-smitten by the sound of a name. But alas! 
the ardor of your gallantry carried you too far this time. The 
Protestant is, in sooth, a pretty name but she has proved a faithless 
spouse. Send her away, gentlemen, and take the advice of a friend 
and never marry another as you have married her—in the dark. 

But to speak in plainer language, gentlemen, although I do not 
suppose that the pride of poor human nature or the shame of in- 
consistency will permit you, now to withdraw your signatures, still 
I have too good an opinion of some at least among you to believe that 
you would ever have signed it, had you foreseen the disgrace in 
which it was destined to involve you before the public. You would 
have imitated from policy if not from principle the noble course 
of many of your reverend brethren who refused to recommend a 
proposition so violently slanderous. How great is the number of 
respectable Protestant clergymen who condemn it! And of those 
who have signed it, gentlemen, with the exception of about twenty 
(whose names we are sorry to find in the catalogue), what do we see 
but the clerical seum of the country, men who are a stain on the 
Bible and a discredit to the black coat; who supply the want of learn- 
ing by rant, and of piety by preaching up the bad passions of their 
hearers into hatred against the persons and belief of the Roman 
Catholies. 

Now, gentlemen, lest your impatience should be excited by the 
length of this production I must now inform you that the writer of 
this is the author of those letters in the Protestant signed ‘Cran- 
mer,’ which have attracted so much notice and elicited so much praise. 
I must be candid, gentlemen, and tell you, like two or three other 
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Catholics of that city who have been writing for that paper under 
different signatares, I have woven in as many lies as possible. 

And it is remarkable that the greater the slander the greater the 
eulogium that was bestowed on me by the editor, and the better 
Protestant he said I was! Oh, gentlemen, I feel for you when I saw 
like this man for whose integrity you have pawned your reputation, 
too stupid to conceal his own knavery or save the bail which had 
been tendered with so much disinterestedness. He saw in my anony- 
mous communication a number of falsehoods which I rendered obvious 
and palpable on purpose but they were against the Catholics and 
he immediately pronounced me a genuine Protestant, and your recom- 
mendations entitle him to belief. In this, gentlemen, you pay a 
dearly bought compliment to your religion. 

But perhaps you ask how my conscience would allow me to gratify, 
even in jest, the editor’s craving for slanderous matter wherewith 
to season his weekly dish. The fact is that I had a scruple at first— 
and at last I was obliged to quit lest the hungry expectants would 
commit gluttony. I imagined myself in the belief that I was writing 
romance like Dr. Ely in his ‘Dreams’ and ‘Visions of Mercy,’ Carter 
in his ‘Letter from Europe,’ or Brother Christmas in his account 
of the Montreal Controversy. I thought, too, I was justified by the 
example of the missionaries writing to their societies from all parts of 
the world when their money has run out, and the more so as I did not 
write for filthy lucre. Thirdly, I knew. that you gentlemen and the 
editor alone would be responsible for any falsehood you might think 
proper to publish. Fourthly, I was satisfied that no enlightened man 
would believe a line published in The Protestant, except he knew from 
other sources that it was true, and that no modest women who had 
read it once by accident would ever read it again by design. Fifthly, 
I wanted to ascertain whether or not conscience had anything to do 
with the columns of the Protestant—I found it had not!—I found 
that from the moment I spoke against Catholics and adopted the sig- 
nature of the cowardly, cruel, and hypocritical ‘Cranmer’ I might 
write anything, however false (may the falser the better) and it 
would be published under the sanction of your name. In a word I 
could not find a line deep enough to fathom the editorial depravity of 
the Protestant. It is time now by putting him and you gentlemen 
and a few of the falsehoods in juxtaposition to see how you stand.”’ 

Father Hughes next placed in three parallel columns the editorial 
comments of the Protestant on his communications, Cranmer’s letters, 
and the approval, recommendation, and names of the journal’s clerical 
patrons. How these ministers of the Gospel must have writhed un- 
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der the powerful criticism of this intellectual Hercules! The Prot- 
estant, smarting with indignation and shame, attempted to pronounce 
the long article of Father Hughes in the Truth Telier a forgery of 
some Catholic priest in New York City, but these vile slanderers for- 
got that they were dealing with a skillful strategist. Father Hughes, 
provoked by the persistent boldness and impudence of his adversaries, 
sent a communication to the Truth Teller iv which he authorized Mr. 
Denman to close a bet of five hundred doliars with the editor of the 
Protestant or any of the seventy-three ministers: ‘‘That there were 
in the city of Philadelphia alone not fewer than four Catholics who 
had been in the habit of communicating all manner of suitable trash 
for its columns.”’ 

This silenced the Protestant for a short time but its editor could 
not conceal his chagrin; and to relieve the embarrassing situation 
wrote a pseudo-communication signed ‘‘Cranmer,’’ expecting to turn 
the tables on Father Hughes. But the latter was more than a match 
for his opponent. This time the amount stated was one thousand 
dollars. Once more the Protestant was compelled to retreat, the 
victim of its own folly. 

But there is a sequel to this narrative that rivals in interest the 
main plot itself. Rev. Father Levins, writing over the signature 
‘*Fergus MacAlpin,’’ was a regular contributor to the Truth Teller. 
His stinging satires written in a pleasing, masterly style must have 
attracted many readers to the paper. The dialogues and discussions 
carried on by the ‘‘Sheet Anchor Brotherhood’’ were addressed ‘‘To 
the Seventy-three Calvinistie Parsons of The Protestant.’’ We can 
easily imagine how strangely MacAlpin’s wealth of classical learning 
must have contrasted with the penury of intellect displayed in the 
sectarian press which he was attacking. 

But Fergus MacAlpin was endowed with a fiery nature which 
sometimes carried him to too great lengths. Never was he more 
guilty of a false step than at the time these ‘‘Cranmer Letters’’ 
were being exposed. Starting with ‘Scrip Seventh’ he began a flaying 
process on the conduct of his brother priest in respect to the Prot- 
estant. The pseudo-Cranmer letter was so repeatedly attributed by 
MacAlpin to Catholies, that the latter was obliged to buckle on his 
armor again to clash shields with MacAlpin. He wrote the following 
letter to the editor of the Truth Teller: 

‘*Mr. Editor: When ignorance and insolence co-habit they are 
sure to beget error and obstinacy. Two weeks ago I disclaimed the 
authorship of a certain letter ascribed to my pen by Fergus MacAlpin. 
I should be supposed to know whether I wrote it or not. I have 
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already denied it and yet MacAlpin in the Truth Teller of last Satur- 
day repeats with obstinacy the assertion and the falsehood. 

**I did acknowledge the authorship of these letters in the Protes- 
tant, signed ‘Cranmer,’ which attracted so much notice and elicited 
so much praise. In making the acknowledgment I knew what letters 
were (and the Protestant knew what letters were not) comprehended 
in my reference. Fergus MacAlpin knew neither and his ignorance 
would have justified his silence but it can be no excuse for his bold 
and repeated assertion of what is untrue. He copies the passage, how- 
ever, points it out for public reprobation, declares it was written by 
a Catholic of Philadelphia, and then begins to ask questions and ask 
them as he tells us ‘seriously and sadly.’ The editor of the Protestant 
knew that I never wrote the passage in question nor the letter from 
which it was taken, and he was very safe in tempting me with the 
following challenge in the Protestant of July 24th, page 298: ‘We 
dare the Arch-deceiver who claims to be our correspondent, in his own 
name publicly to own, that he is the author of that letter over which 
Fergus so pathetically whines. A Catholic with all his effrontery 
will not thus entrap himself.’ 

‘*Thus the Protestant dared me to acknowledge it and I not only 
declined but I extracted the passage and had it published in the Truth 
Teller two weeks ago together with my positive declaration that it 
formed no part of my letters to the Protestant, the first of which was 
published on the 27th of February. After all this MacAlpin says in 
the Truth Teller of last Saturday in his usual dogmatic and unman- 
nerly strain: ‘It did not emanate from the Sheet Anchor Brother- 
hood ; you are its parent.’ I am neither its parent nor author. 

‘‘Thus I am necessarily placed before the public at issue with 
Fergus MacAlpin. There must have been a departure from the truth 
on one side or the other. Here then in self-defense I must again have 
recourse to that tangible kind of reasoning which even the unprinci- 
pled editor of the Protestant could not abide. The argument I now 
make use of is, perhaps, the only one to which neither MacAlpin nor 
the public will be insensible. It is simply an appeal te the purse; 
and I predict that its operation will be like that of an arrow aimed 
at the heel of Achilles. I challenge him to meet me with a bet of one 
thousand dollars (no matter where I get it for the occasion) that the 
falsehood is on his side and not on mine, the forfeit to be given to 
the orphans in Prince Street. He is a man of great liberality and if 
he proves himself as correct in his statement as he has been bold, 
obstinate, and unqualified in making it, he will have saved his reputa- 
tion and effected an object dear to the philanthropist. Even if this 
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should be at his own expense he will soon make up his loss (if loss it 
can be called in such a cause) being, as I am told, proverbial in his 
habits of domestic economy. But if he shrinks from this proposition, 
and yet refuses to make an apology, then shall I leave him to abide 
the sentence which the moral feeling of an impartial publie will pro- 
nounce on him.’’ 

This spirited reply on the part of Father Hughes to the bitter and 
senseless tirades of MacAlpin broke the back of the contraversy. 
Father Levins wanted to have the satisfaction of a drawn battle and 
continued his assaults on Cranmer. But at this juncture a weary 
spectator signing himself ‘‘Catholicus Ipse’’ entreated the two assail- 
ants to cease their war of words and to make peace. ‘‘ Never again,’’ 
he concluded, ‘‘let the pens of Fergus MacAlpin and Catholicus be 
dipped in the gall of bitterness.’’ 

Another intellectual bout of an entirely different nature occurred 
about the same time between the editors of the Truth Teller and the 
Irish Shield, a bombastic newspaper edited by George Pepper. This 
hot-headed charlatan had not been long in New York when he tried 
to make himself hail-fellow-well-met with the exiled United Irishmen 
there; but failing in this and feeling sore in his disappointment he 
endeavored to belittle the services and the sacrifices of these patriots. 
The Truth Teller, on the other hand, had among its contributors and 
patrons Dr. MacNeven, a man of great prestige among the Irish 
Catholics in New York. It grieved the mountebank very much to see 
such influential Irishmen giving their patronage and their talents to 
the support of a paper conducted by two Englishmen. In fact, the 
history of the Jrish Shield reveals that from the very moment of its 
existence it intended to declare war on ‘‘a faction who from inter- 
ested motives enlisted themselves under the standard of a despicable 
pair of English hypocrites, and ignobly sacrificed Irish feeling and 
Irish sympathy at the shrine of venality.’’*® This testy scribe hoped 
to divert the patronage of the Truth Teller merely to satisfy his self- 
interest. In fact he boasted that he had already made profit out of 
his enmity. 

In this clashing of interest the firmament was soon to be rent by 
a storm of invective like to the continuous crash of an artillery en- 
gagement in battle. At a meeting of the Catholic Association of New 
York, Pepper seized the opportunity to declare war also on the United 
Irishmen. The discussion was centered about the appropriation of 
funds of the society towards the erection of a suitable monument to 
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the memory of the late Thomas Addis Emmett. In the course of his 
remarks Pepper lauded O’Connell and very unjustly reflected on 
Emmett’s bosom friend and compatriot. In this warm debate, in 
which many took part, the editor of the Shield was worsted. To tease 
and torment him still more the editor of the Truth Teller doubted the 
originality of a history of Ireland which Pepper was publishing in 
the Irish Shield. Mr. Denman ironically insinuated that perhaps Mac- 
Neven had given Pepper some aid. This so infuriated the editor of 
the Irish Shield that he expressed his feelings in the following caustic 
remarks :"* 

** |. . Did you, Dr. MacNeven, we respectfully but fearlessly ask 
the question, ever dictate, correct or suggest a single sentence of our 
‘History of Ireland?’ Did you ever assist us in the composition of a 
solitary article in the Jrish Shield? Did you at any time favor us 
with the loan of any work on the history, biography, or antiquities of 
Ireland since the first number of this periodical was published? We 
put these interrogatories to this respected gentleman in order that his 
candid and unqualified negative answer may stamp the lie on the base 
and groundless insinuations of that literary impostor, the Yorkshire 
sergeant, who holds the felonious scissors of the dying thing of trash 
called the Truth Teller, and silence the echo with which some of the 
grogstore compeers of this caitiff hypocrite have propagated them. 
Now we are ‘armed so strong in honesty’ and so confident of the 
entire originality of our history, that we defy any man who reads it 
to point out a single furtive sentence in the whole contexture of fifteen 
chapters. Let them, if they can, convict us of plagiarism. We want 
no stolen plumes in our cap—we disdain to dupe the credulity of our 
countrymen by arrant hypocrisy, for we feel we have talents that 
require no props from a disowned American hireling like that spirit- 
less creature who is the jackal of the illiterate English scissors holder 
of the Lie-Teller whose Midas ears this background scribe ignobly con- 
ceals in a garland of nettles and hemlock from the sight of the public. 

‘*But the ignorant and deceptive Truth Teller has run its race of 
duplicity and dullness; it can no longer gall Irishmen—for it totters 
on the verge of the grave in which it will fall, with the concurrence 
of every Irishman who prizes sincerity and genius and who hated the 
double dealing of vulgar Englishmen who have no talent to make it 
effective or useful. What! are we to suffer the bulls and blunders of 
a Yorkshire shrimp who was taught to spell by telegraph and write 
on sand by Joseph Lancaster, to be fastened on the literary reputa- 
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tions of our country? No, forbid it patriotism, forbid it justice, for- 
bid it national sympathy! There is not a ray of Irish mind dawning 
on the wretched editorial trash of the dark and insipid Truth Teller. 

**Let no one say that which is not true, that we now come forward 
when the few days of the Truth Teller’s inglorious existence are num- 
bered, when the doom of the despicable ‘thing,’ to use a favorite 
phrase of Cobbett, is decided, to push it into the grave. Our readers 
will recollect that we have uniformly denounced the effrontery and 
impudence of ‘a pair of Yorkshire adventurers’ who, without the least 
share of education or talent, succeeded, by the imposition of bare- 
faced plagiarism and the vulgar scribbling of the background Yankee, 
in palming their wretched ‘thing’ or ‘shreds and patches’ on our 
countrymen as an Irish paper, and in this, hoodwinking their good- 
natured credulity. It was no motive of envy—envy indeed! Would 
an uneducated English peasant like the mock editor be worth even 
the contempt of our envy? No; our aim in decrying and derogating 
the miserable and illegitimate bantling of hypocrisy was to cleanse 
and expurgate the literary character of our country, which was so 
unjustly contaminated by being coupled with a worthless paper like 
the Truth Teller, in whose ignorant columns there was for the last 
two years no Irish pen. 

‘*If a literary Irishman had any control over its editorial manage- 
ment, would he insult Irish feeling as the Sergeant has done by inser- 
tion of police reports of the most prejudiced London papers—dis- 
torted reports which exhibited some of our countrymen, and women, 
too, in the most grotesque caricatures of exaggerated burlesque? Wit- 
ness ‘Biddy Murphy’s red petticoat’ and ‘Emancipation Courtship,’ 
which appeared in the nicknamed Truth Teller some time ago. This 
might be sport to the addle-pated scissors-holder and to his half- 
lettered underling, but it was a gross and irritating insult to the sensi- 
bilities of Irishmen, and we know that some hundred of them have 
indignantly resented it, as they ought. We rejoice that we have at 
last opened the eyes of our countrymen to the duplicity by which they 
have been hoaxed—that we have boldly and fearlessly torn off the 
mask from the ugly visage of Saxon hypocrisy. ‘Why, Pepper!’ ex- 
claimed some of our Yankeefied countrymen who value American pelf 
more than Irish patriotism, ‘why are you continually cutting up the 
Truth Teller? They never attack you!’ ‘Why?’ replied we. ‘Bo- 
cause arrant imposition deserves exposure. Attack us, for sooth !— 
verily, they were not able!’ Who, gentlemen, could the scissors-holder 
of the Truth Teller procure in this city that has the courage or ability 
to enter the lists of controversy with us? Would Mr. Sampson, would 
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Dr. MacNeven, enroll themselves on the reeruit list of the English 
Shrimp? Oh, no; Irish pride and Irish genius spurn this degrading 
supposition. Then let it be known that the boasted forbearance of the 
Sergeant was but the pusillanimous forbearance of the fox in the 
presence of the lion. He could procure no one that was fool-hardy 
enough to encounter us. Ah! well the cunning Saxon knew that if 
any of his friends, either a mock-doctor or a soi-disant alderman, came 
in contact with us, that we would have made him sacred to ridicule 
during his natura! life and impressed on his front, with a pen of fire, 
the figure of an ass as a suitable emblematic symbol of an unletter- 
mind. 

**We do not wish that the free and candid language in which we 
have spoken in the beginning of this article of Dr. MacNeven should 
be construed out of its proper meaning, which is far, we solemnly 
aver, from any servile desire of propitiating his friendship by any 
unbecoming condescension, and as remote as the poles from the inten- 
tion of retracting a single syllable of the opinions which we glory in 
having expressed of the relative comparative merits of our great and 
illustrious countryman, O’Connell, the very living personification of 
Ireland and the Rara Avis of questionable patriotism, the late Thomas 
Addis Emmet, the repudiator of the land of his birth. 

**On this subject we would be proud to have a public discussion 
with the Doctor, to grapple with him on its merits, as we assure him 
that, however superior he might be to us on other grounds, in this 
fair light his classic thunder will lose its lightning and his logical pen 
its Gorgon terrors. The interest we take in O’Connell’s fame would 
arm us with new powers. As a scholar conversant with poetry and 
eloquence of Greece and Rome, and as a physician, chemist and psysi- 
ologist, Dr. MacNeven is acknowledged by the concurrent voice of 
Europe and America to stand in the first rank of eminent distinction. 
But as an English writer of the present day his style, which Longinus 
would call cold and critically correct, is a little sullied and dimmed 
with the antiquated dust of the old school. He does not combine in 
composition the logic of Locke with the magnificence of Dr. Johnson. 
The elegant graces of poetic eloquence never adorn his diction with 
the luxuriant flowers of imagination. The chain of his arguments is 
strong and massy, but it is a chain of rusty iron. We admire the base 
and shafts of the Dorie columns of his syllogisms, but when we raise 
our eyes to the entablature we feel disappointed at the dearth of orna- 
ment, and the total destitution of sculptural embellishment. 

‘*Before we conclude this article we think it proper to state the 
origin of the coolness now subsisting between the amiable gentleman 
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and us is to be dated from the first night of the meeting of the Catho- 
lie Association in this city, when he, with the assistance of his parti- 
sans, rejected a resolution of thanks to Daniel O’Connell which we 
offered on that occasion. This, with the appropriate censure which 
we then passed on the reprehensible and iniquitous vote to the Em- 
mett monument, is the head and front of our offending.” 

Swift on the wings of impassioned thought the editor of the Truth 
Teller swept to his revenge. The coup-de-grace was soon to follow. 
He decided to curb for all time the arrogance of his adversary who 
had persistently attempted to filch from him his fair name. He imme- 
diately began a suit for libel against Mr. Caleb Barlett, the proprietor 
of the Irish Shield. The defendant realized that the editor of his 
paper had involved him in difficulties from which he could not easily 
escape. The case was so obvious that Barlett pleaded guilty and did 
not attempt to verify any of the charges contained in the libel. He 
asked the mercy of the court on the grounds that he himself was not 
the writer and did not know of the publication until his attention was 
called to it. He also stated that the Truth Teller had in some measure 
provoked the assault, by republishing an article originally appearing 
in the St. Louis Beacon, which censured in severest terms the Irish 
Shield for its frequent and gross attack on the character of Thomas 
Addis Emmett, Dr. MacNeven and other distinguished men of ’Y8. 
The ease was conducted on the plaintiff’s side by Charles O’Conor, 
who succeeded in obtaining for his client a verdict of four hundred 
dollars and the costs of the suit.* The victory for the Truth Teller 
was complete. Pepper afterwards admitted that he ‘‘ was forced from 
New York City by his enemies, who claimed to be advocates of Irish- 
men yet robbed the support from one on whom a large family de- 
pended.’’ He even complained that they persecuted him after he 
moved to Philadelphia, but it must be added that he too continued to 
molest the editor of the Truth Teller with his favorite epithets 
‘*Shrimp,’’ ‘‘Sergeant,’’ and ‘‘Scissors-holder.’’ 

Much of the antagonism between Denman and Pepper can be 
traced to their opposite views in politics. The Truth Teller in 1832 
informs us that an ‘‘Irish bolt’’ was being formed by the scheming 
‘*Federalists.’’ It seems that the bank party had approached Denman 
in hope of purchasing his influence with the Irish voter, but it failed 
utterly. They were more successful with the editor of the Irish Shield. 
This sycophant once more took up his pen to belittle the ‘‘ English 
Sergeant.’’ The following curious editorial reply in the Truth Teller 
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sums up the political situation as it affected Irishmen and portrays 
the personal attitude of the two warring editors: 

‘The pretended friends but the real enemies of the Irish patriots, 
those who would link MacNeven to the car of a Clay, Sampson to that 
of a Grainger, and the son of an Emmett to that of the party which 
through its aecredited agent in London protested against the grant of 
permission to Irish republicans to emigrate to the United States, in 
conquence of which protest the virtuous and talented Thomas Addis 
Emmett was doomed to spend more than four years of his valuable 
life in the cold and dreary fortress of Fort George—those pretended 
friends but real enemies of the Irish patriots attack us with violence, 
malignity and falsehood for no other worldly cause than that we are 
and acknowledged ourselves to be the real friends of the Irish people. 
We are called an Englishman—what a crime! a sergeant—what a 
disgrace! and are charged with the crime of drilling the Irish. And 
what of all this? ‘What has our place of birth or our profession to 
do with the question? We are indeed of English birth and so was a 
Chatham; we were not and we are not a sergeant; and had we been 
such we would not disown it, for we know no disgrace attached to the 
office ; and must doubt the republicanism of the editor who would stig- 
matize us as such. We are charged with the high crime of drilling the 
Irish. We are laboring to prevent their being drilled. Who, let it be 
asked, drilled the Irish or, rather, endeavors to drill the Irish at Phila- 
delphia? The drillers at Philadelphia may rest assured that their 
efforts will prove a downright failure; the federal sergeants after all 
their boasts will find themselves without recruits on the day of battle. 
Irishmen will not be drilled—they will not desert their principles— 
they will not be set apart for the purposes of a faction—they will vote 
for liberty and for America. On the day of election they will vote 
with Americans, with the Democratic Americans—and for the Man of 
the People.’’ 

Once in the political arena, the Truth Teller found it hard to with- 
draw and, taken up with party cares, it neglected its mission as the 
champion of Catholic interests. The paper soon became tainted with 
trusteeism, which alienated the clerical support that the journal had 
until that time enjoyed. Catholic newspapers conducted with greater 
conservatism and respectability became its rivals for patronage, and 
before this competition its prestige dwindled almost to nothing. In 
1855 Denman, wishing to retire, offered to sell the paper for five hun- 
dred dollars, but prospective purchasers thought to effect a compro- 
mise by offering the editor five dollars a week for life. Little did they 
think that ‘‘Major’’ Denman was destined to outlive all his day and 
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generation. He died an octogenarian on September 12, 1870. The 
compromise payments of fifteen years amounted to four thousand and 
thirty dollars. The Truth Teller closed its long and eventfui career 
in 1859 after an existence of almost a quarter of a century. 

Austin, Texas Pau J. For, C.S8.C. 











ON THE STUDY OF PLACE-NAMES 


“‘If words,’’ as Dryden assures as, ‘‘are but pictures of our 
thoughts,’’ then the names of places, mountains, valleys, rivers, cities, 
villages and streets, are the pictures of the historic past. Memories 
cling to them, which, though they may have no place in the chronicles 
of time, often fill their lovers with high enthusiasm. ‘‘They have a 
separate effect in the mind, abstracted from their signification and 
their imitative power,’’ as Henry Hume assures us. The original 
meaning of the name may be lost or blurred through the vicissitudes 
of the ages, but a majesty, a brightness, a dewy freshness attaches 
to the very sound of the word, enchanting the heart beyond sight 
and touch. Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Yarrow Unvisited’’ expresses this fact 
very touchingly : 


‘*The treasured dreams of times long past 
We'll keep them, winsome Marrow! 
Enough if in our hearts we know 
There’s such a place as Yarrow.’’ 


The old religious lady was perhaps not so very far from good 
sense, when she said that nothing of all the new preacher said thrilled 
her like the sound of that blessed word—Mesopotamia. 


What images of homely joy and grace does not the mere sound 
of the name Killarney or Lucerne or Edinburg or Siena or a 
thousand other cities or places evoke, names that, once heard, can 
never be forgotten: Killarney, where the English poet, Spenser, 
found his inspiration for the ‘‘ Faerie Queen’’; Lucerne, the ancient 
luminary of civilization at the head of the Lake of the Four Cantons; 
Edinburg, with its castled crag; and then, the ‘‘gracious city, well- 
beloved, Italian, and a maiden crowned-Siena’’? 


What splendid visions of more than twenty centuries of history’s 
pageant does not the name of Rome, Roma Aeterna bring to the mem- 
ory? Who does not feel his heart throb at the very sound of the 
words Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, the Lebanon, the Jordan, the 
Lake of Genesareth? What sweet and sacred memories do not arise 
in the Christian soul at the very mention of these hallowed names! 
And Florence, Firenze, the wonderful city of Dante and Michael 
Angelo; Venice, Venetia, the marble city in the sea; Naples, la 
bella Napoli on the blue Vesuvian Bay; Sorrento, ‘‘The Flower of 
the Wave,’’ and Capri, the island of the Blue Grotto, and Innsbruck, 
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amid the Tyrolese Alps; and Milton’s Val D’Arno and Vallombrosa; 
and Bingen on the Rhine; all, all and many more, are they not sweet 
upon the tongue, and musical with memories, perhaps never expressed 
in language ? 

And the romance that clings to ruins, ‘‘those legendary tablets 
of the past,’’ as Walter Scott designates them, is it not crystallized 
in the name each crumbling wall and tower bears? Nameless, they 
would speak no more; under a new name, their life and charm would 
vanish; bearing their ancient names, they are deathless; Melrose, 
the abbey-ruin, immortalized by Walter Scott; Heisterbach on the 
Rhine, where the song of a nightingale taught the dreamy monk that 
with God a thousand years were as a day; Glastonbury, with its 
memories of the Holy Grail. 

Indeed, there is a secret charm, a mystical power, connected with 
the names of places. They seem to have grown out of the very 
soil and to bloom like living plants. We cannot tell who first used 
them: they are no one’s property. They may change in the course of 
time, but not at the dictate of the mighty ones of earth; nor will they 
suffer a change in their essential factor, the root: Colonia may change 
to Cologne, Augusta to Augsburg, but the name is essentially the 
same it was a thousand years ago. 

A mighty Emperor chose a city on the Propontis as the seat of 
his power, a little city, almost unknown at the time. He enlarged 
it with magnificent buildings and gave it his own name. But the 
ancient name of the city was not obliterated by the new splendors: 
Byzantium is not forgotten beside the prouder name Constantinople. 
Byzantine, not Constantinopolitan, is still the designation of what is 
characteristic of the City on the Bosporus. 

Sane and strong people respect the existing names of places and 
things. For more than two thousand years the.German people have 
held possession of the Valleys of the Rhine, the Isar, the western 
reaches of the Danube; but during all those centuries most of the 
ancient Celtic names of the rivers and mountain streams, of the 
crags and peaks, as well as of many distinctive sites, continue to the 
present day, often in a slightly altered form, but plainly distinguish- 
able in their structure. To them, the name seemed one with the 
object itself. 

The study of place-names is making headway in all civilized coun- 
tries. It requires but a fair knowledge of the languages that were 
at any time spoken in the locality to be studied. But this is the open 
sésame to many a secret of the early history of a country, a charm 
to make the past live again, as for an instance, in the case of Eng- 
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land, the study of place-names has shown the survival of Britons 
after the Anglian invasion; the Mercian origin of the people south of 
the Ribble, while their neighbors to the north of the river came from 
Northumbria ; and the extent of the Scandinavian settlement in North 
Lancashire and, apparently, in the Mersey valley southwest of Man- 
chester. This, though somewhat speculative, illustrates the value of 
the systematic study of place-names over a large area, says the 
London Spectator. 

Many a time the forgotten ruin of an ancient castle or city of 
historic celebrity was finally discovered by explorers, who had no 
other clue than the popular name still clinging to some out of the way 
locality. It was through the ancient name of the little river bounding 
St. Louis on the south, the Riviere des Peres, that Father Kenny 
was led on to the discovery of the earliest white settlement in the 
Mississippi valley. Local names are, indeed, very tenacious of life, 
and, we may add, true to historic fact. 

Now, as we have turned to our own country, the very name, 
America, has become dear to us all, and to the world. We may 
think, at times, that the name of our Continent, as well as of the 
leading nation of the western world, should, in justice to Christopher 
Columbus, be Columbia and Columbians, yet the change could never 
be effected without disarranging the history of four hundred years. 
Altogether senseless is the recently suggested change of Americans 
to Unistasians, a change that would eliminate the great memories 
of the past, as well as the prophetic vision of a still greater future. 

It is certainly regrettable, from a Christian point of view, that the 
names proposed for the Mississippi river by the discoverers, the 
‘*River of the Holy Ghost,’’ by the Spaniards, or the ‘‘River of the 
Immaculate Conception,’’ by the French, did not take firm hold; yet, 
as these names had to make way for the ancient Indian designation 
Mississippi, The Father of Waters, we cannot complain; this being 
but another illustration of the tenacious hold a name once become 
popular, has on the imagination of men. In fact, we are opposed in 
principle to the renaming of places. Old historical names are con- 
centrated history. To change the name of the Russian capital, St. 
Petersburg, to Petrograd, as perpetrated in the hysterical days of the 
world war, was a barbarism; so was the change of many of the 
German names of our cities and villages and streets; so was the 
renaming of Italian and French avenues of long and pleasant use 
and historic memories, in favor of warriors and statesmen of the 
flour. We are glad to notice that good sense is getting the upper 
hand once more and resists the iconoclastic hand that would change 
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any name of city, village or street, as given by the founders, into 
‘fone more in harmony with the spirit of our country and the twen- 
tieth century,’’ as the saying used to be. 

‘*Wherever possible,’’ says the Cincinnati Times-Star, ‘‘street 
names should carry history and exude local color ; ‘‘they can be better 
monuments to notable events, than bronze tablets set into buildings. 
Why attempt to standardize and, at the same time to cheapen Amer- 
iean town life by sowing the land with such names of metropolitan 
import as Coney Island, Fifth avenue and Broadway? Why serve 
the passing stranger with the canned vegetables and condensed milk 
of language, when what he wants is something with the freshness of 
local idiom?’’ Mr. Collier’s remark is to the point: 

‘*We can find a comfort in such forthright and vivid names as 
we have already: Deadwood, Sleepy Eve, Minn (translated from the 
Sioux), Little Big Horn, Council Bluffs, Medicine Hat, Medicine 
Lodge, Moose Jaw, Wagon Wheel Gap, Hardscrabble, and many 
more.’’ 

We have in our own Missouri and its neighboring states many 
place-names that remind us of the Red Man, who once possessed the 
land as his hunting ground, such as Kaskaskia, Cahokia, Peoria, Kan- 
sas City, Chicago. Many of our rivers still bear the old Indian names 
as the Missouri, the Illinois, the Arkansas, the Iowa, the Kansas, 
names that have communicated themselves to the states they water. 
Lake Michigan and Lake Huron immortalize distinguished Indian 
tribes. Then we have a great number of place-names reminiscent of 
the early French and Spanish colonists, symbolic of their Catholic 
faith, as St. Louis, Ste. Genevieve, St. Charles, St. Ferdinand, Caron- 
delet, or memorable for their enterprise and sturdy manhood, as 
Westport, Council Bluffs and the French names of many of the 
mining towns of Missouri; also such Anglo-Saxon names of cities 
in the neighborhood of St. Louis, as Chesterfield, Manchester, Sap- 
pington, Old Orchard and Kirkwood. 

Lastly we would mention the place and street names given by the 
home-loving and sometimes homesick German settlers of our western 
prairies and forests. The memories of their old homes beyond the 
sea had come with them, and so they designated the places that 
were to be to them as a new home, with the dear name of the old. 
New Hamburg, New Bremen, as places of departure from Germany, 
were often remembered by these wayworn pioneers; Neu Offenburg, 
Neu Baden, Neu Basel, Neu Braunfels, Neu Baiern, Neu Berlin, Neu 
Bern, Neu Koeln, Neu Frankfort, Neu Glarus, Neu Glatz, Neu Han- 
over, Neu Holstein, Neu Martinsburg, Neu Mecklenburg, Neu Miin- 
chen, Neu Pfalz, are but a few of the many German place-names on 
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American soil. Two of the more recent ones are Frankenstein, named 
in memory of one of the great leaders of the German Centre in the 
Kulturkampf; and Starkenburg, the 19th century place of pilgrim- 
age in Missouri, named after a grand castle-ruin in the old principal- 
ity of Hesse. These and many hundreds of other place-names of 
German origin would tell future generations something of the love 
of their forefathers for the old home, and even more of the sturdy 
American character of these immigrants, as evolved in the course of 
time, from their love of freedom and fidelity to duty. 

We are glad that Missouri has but little of the wild nomenclature 
that, in a manner, disfigures the rocks, rivers, canyons, peaks, and hot 
springs of the farther west. 

As Mr. Collier said in his ‘‘ Echoes of the Streets’’: ‘‘The thread- 
bare monotony of the Devil’s Punchbowl, the Devil’s Chair, the 
Devil’s Cauldron betray, at least an indisposition toward a painstak- 
ing search for something better.’’ 

It would have been better if the old picturesque Indian names 
had been retained ; but to restore them, or to substitute good Anglo- 
Saxon names, might be difficult or even impossible. As they stand, 
they give testimony of the wild imagination of the often lawless ad- 
vance guard of civilization in the Rocky Mountain region; every one 
of them has a legend growing round about itself, a flower of evil, 
we may think, yet after all, a flower. 

Place-names, as we have seen, are calculated to reveal much his- 
tory; they also promote the love of history, and evoke the historical 
sense in our race; attachment to one’s native place may be enhanced 
by the fact of its bearing a beautiful, romantic or otherwise interest- 
ing name. And this is what we need. ‘‘The American,’’ said Lowell 
about fifty years ago, ‘‘the American is nomadic in Religion, in ideas, 
in morals, and leaves his faith and opinion with as much indiffer- 
ence, as the house in which he was born.’’ Anything that will tend 
to cultivate a deeper attachment to home, will also help to change 
his other deleterious characteristics. The reverential study of the 
names of places, rivers, mountains, cities, villages and even streets, 
though but a side issue of the study of history, certainly has an 
importance and attractiveness all its own. America will not always 
be a new country. A hundred years from now many of the things we 
are liable to regard as commonplace, will form the treasure-troves 
of the cultured men and women of that day. And they, the children 
of the twenty-first century, will bless the memory of those of our time 
who preserved and elucidated the flotsam and jetsam of the history of 
their ancestors, the names they have given to the places they loved. 
St. Louis Rev. JoHn M. RorustTerner. 














TWO PIONEER INDIANA PRIESTS 


[Some years ago the late eminent scholar, Monsignor Holweck, of 
St. Louis, contributed to the Pastoral-Blatt of that city a series of 
biographical sketches of pioneer German missionary-priests in the 
United States. Two of the sketches are here reproduced, the transla- 
tion from the original German being done by the Reverend Francis 
Seheper, of Sullivan, Indiana. ] 


I—REVEREND JOSEPH KUNDECK, V. G. 

In December, 1919, I received an interesting account concerning 
Father Kundeck from Father Bede Maler, 0.8. B., of St. Joseph’s 
Abbey in Louisiana. The account is embodied in this biographical 
sketch. Moreover, Monsignor Rainer, former rector of the Salesia- 
num, St. Francis, Wis., was kind enough to have Father Kundeck’s 
letters copied so that they could be published in this periodical. 
Father Kundeck was not a German but a Croatian; however, due to 
his training, he worked among the Germans and thus deserves to be 
counted among the German missionaries. Father Bede writes as 
follows: 

A painful, sleepless night reminds me of my promise to write to 
you some of my impressions of good Father Kundeck, the first pastor 
of Jasper. This article is based mainly on the interesting stories of 
the former rector of St. Meinrad Seminary, Father Isidore Hobi, 
0. S. B.; I only regret that I cannot put down these talks in his inimit- 
able manner. I can still see him sitting there, his glasses pushed 
above his bushy eyebrows, and pressing the index finger of the right 
hand into the left palm to lend stress to his words. In 1885 I had 
completed a history of the early missions and of the beginnings of St. 
Meinrad Abbey. Alas, in 1887, this manuscript, together with all the 
documents, went up in flames. Since then fragments of the early 
history of the missions in Spencer, Dubois and Perry counties have 
been published at various times; however, a critical history of the 
same is impossible now, since the old documents, the notebooks of the 
first Benedictines, Chrysostom, Foffa, Bede O’Connor, Ulrich Chris- 
ten and others fell a prey to the flames. 

Joseph Kundeck was born at Ivanic, twenty-six miles from Agram, 
Croatia, on August 24, 1810. He made most of his studies in Vienna, 
completing them in Agram, where he was also ordained. While chap- 
lain at Agram, or on a visit to Vienna, he chanced upon a copy of the 
Annals of the Leopoldine Association. After reading it with great 
interest he said to his companion, ‘‘I can do the same as these mission- 
aries,’’ and immediately sought out his Ordinary for permission to go 


to America. 
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Father Kundeck is first mentioned in these Annals in a letter by 
Bishop Bruté written to the Archbishop of Vienna and dated October 
10, 1837: ‘‘ With great anticipations I look forward to the arrival of 
Father Joseph Kundeck, whose coming you announced to me. It 
would be a sad blow to me to learn that he has changed his mind, for 
above all I am in need of a priest who is conversant with the German 
P. S.—According to a letter just received, dated September 15, 1838, 
Father Kundeck arrived in Vincennes after a trip of five months’ 
duration.’’ 

After his arrival, and due mainly to the advice of Father de St. 
Palais, he was sent to Jasper, in Dubois county. Since 1834 some 
Germans had settled there, who were visited occasionally by Father 
de St. Palais from St. Mary’s, Daviess county. A log house that stood 
on the bank of the Patoka River served as church. At Father Kun- 
deck’s arrival the parish totaled 39 families. The early story of his 
labors there is found in the letters written by him to the Archbishop 
of Vienna, the head of the Leopoldine Association. These letters give 
us a fine idea of this good and zealous priest. Some of them are in- 
eluded in this article. Besides these letters we shall give the remin- 
iscences of Father Bede, together with what we could find in Aler- 
ding’s History of the Catholic Church in Vincennes. The first letter 
is dated July 17, 1839: 


With a sad heart I must inform you that God called our good Bishop to 
Himself on the 26th of June, a little after midnight, and has bestowed upon 
him the crown of an apostle. . . . I am the proud possessor of several letters 
written by him, letters that never fail to console me in my arduous work as mis- 
sionary. Since he asked me to write a detailed account of my activities here to 
your Grace, I now hasten to do so. As soon as I could get away from my home 
station at Jasper, I decided to pay a visit to various other points. First I went 
to Vincennes to consult with my Bishop regarding this matter. Here I had occa- 
sion to preach in German, to give instuction to the German Catholics, and to hear 
their confessions. General Harrison had given these Germans, some sixty all told, 
a plot of ground free of cost; however, as they have no German priest to take 
eare of them, the Bishop could not as yet agree to carry out the project. 

From Vincennes I journeyed over wide prairies towards Lake Michigan in the 
state of Illinois and also visited Picquet’s Settlement. These prairies are 
immense, level tracts of land, without hills or valleys or streams; all you see 
is the heaven and the sea of waving grass. In winter, if one is caught 
upon such an immense prairie, there is danger of being frozen to death. Many 
travelers have thus been lost. In summer, if the dry grass happens to catch fire, 
the scene is remarkable at night, something like the Aurora borealis. I have wit- 
nessed it several times. 

This settlement of Mr. Picquet in Jasper county, north of these prairies, con- 
tains some 18,000 acres of land. This good man, who hails from Strassburg, 
Alsace, has in mind to turn it gradually over to worthy Catholic emigrants from 
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his country of Alsace. He has also erected a priest’s house and a church, which 
is completely furnished. The Redemptorist Fathers are thinking of founding a 
house there so that they can take charge of the local parish and of the surround- 
ing country. As this settlement stretches out for nine to twelve miles on all sides, 
there is plenty of room for the spreading of the word of God. 

From there I went by way of Princeton to Evansville some sixty miles away. 
Upon arriving there I learned to my sorrow that I would not be able to say Mass, 
since the pastor, Father Deydier, a truly apostolic man, had taken the missal and 
the church vestments with him, as he was gone on a collecting tour for the build- 
ing of a church. However, since there are more than thirty German families here 
or in the immediate vicinity of the town, I could not refrain from conducting 
services for them, and as there were English speaking Catholics there too, I spoke 
in both English and German. I closed the services with the Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin and other prayers. Several had gone to confession but they could 
not receive Holy Communion, as there were no particles. Still these services, con- 
ducted in the room in which this good priest lives, and where he dines on a poor 
diet, consisting mainly of potatoes, proved to be of a consoling nature to the 
assembled faithful. The Germans here have been anxiously awaiting a German 
priest for years. 

After my return to Jasper I stayed a little while in Bornville, where I debated 
for over two hours with a Baptist preacher in the presence of his wife and chil- 
dren. Although I did not convince him, still I hope that I have made him and 
his family better friends of the Catholic Church. At least, the respect he paid 
me and the kindness he showered upon me, led me to think that he has changed 
his views somewhat. I certainly was glad to be among my flock again to act us 
priest, teacher and interpreter, after having been 250 miles away from them. 

Again, upon the command of the Bishop, I traveled along the Ohio River, 
some thirty miles away, down to New Albany; there I preached in French to the 
local congregation on the third Sunday after Easter. There are more than a 
hundred Catholic families in this growing city. Nearby, some five miles away, 
lives the French missionary, Father Neyron, whose church in New Albany is not 
as yet completed. The Bishop bought the ground for 1,200 guilders and has also 
seen to the interior furnishings of the same. The donations of the Leopoldine 
Association are largely used by our Bishop for such laudable purposes and you 
can rest assured that he uses the monies sent him to the best possible purpose. 

Somewhat nearer to the Ohio River I found a settlement of English farmers. 
It was a great pleasure for me to preach to them and to hear their confessions. 
Here, too, I had an experience which brings tears to my eyes as often as I think 
about it. After preaching for one hour, saying Mass and hearing confessions, I 
was called to attend an old man who had joined the Catholic faith ten years 
before, but who had gone back to Protestantism. In the presence of the doctor, 
of the old man’s wife and children, I instructed him in the main truths of our 
religion, and had the satisfaction of getting him to make his peace with God 
again. At the same time my talk helped greatly to convince the rest of the 
hearers of the truth of our holy religion. At Corydon I baptized a young lady, 
twenty-one years of age, who openly stated that she had never joined any of 
the sects because she was convinced of the insincerity and untruthfulness of the 
preachers. ‘‘I have to join the Catholic religion because it is ever the same,’’ 
she said to her father-in-law, ‘‘and that is why I desire to be taken into the true 
fold of Christ.’’ 
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Hardly had I returned to Jasper when I was sent to visit the workers who 
are engaged in digging the canal that is to connect the Ohio with Lake Michigan, 
a distance equivalent to that between Vienna and Munich. Upon arriving there 
I found many Protestant preachers present. As they used to attend my sermons, 
I made it a point to dwell often on those subjects in which they differ from the 
Catholic teachings. My purpose was twofold, for not only did I seek to strengthen 
the faith of the Catholics, but at the same time I sought to convince the non- 
Catholics of the truth of Catholicity. On the 4th of May I spoke to a mixed 
gathering on the bank of the White River. We were grouped together under a 
mighty tree; perhaps on this same spot the Indians formerly offered up sacrifice 
to their gods. I feel that I have done my best in thus combating error and 
deceit. 

It was a heavenly joy for me to go about on these missionary trips, stopping 
wherever a few Catholics could be found, and to preach to them, hear their con- 
fessions, and offer up the Holy Sacrifice in their little log chapels. I also had 
made especial efforts to instruct our little folks here in Jasper so that they might 
worthily receive the Sacrament of Confirmation at the hands of Bishop Bruté. 
Alas, Divine Providence decided otherwise, and now another Bishop must be sent 
to bring to them the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

Your devoted servant, 


JOSEPH KUNDECK. 


According to a letter dated December 10, 1839, Jasper then totaled 
90 families, mostly Germans. On December 12, 1839, Father Kundeck 
journeyed to Corydon, which he had visited in the preceding fall and 
where, in the meantime, the faithful had erected a log chapel. In the 
summer of 1840 he founded a new colony, which he named Ferdinand, 
in honor of the then reigning king of Austria. There he erected a 
little chapel, which he dedicated on Palm Sunday, 1842. Three years 
later Bishop de la Hailandiere, in the presence of twelve priests, laid 
the cornerstone of a new church in Ferdinand. 


Owing to his great labors, Kundeck broke down in health in the 
spring of 1841. He was confined to bed for nine weeks, without help 
from any doctor. As soon as he was able to stand on his feet, the 
zealous priest started out on a seven hundred mile trip, during which, 
in a space of five weeks, he preached thirty sermons and heard eight 
hundred confessions. On May 27, 1838, he had begun preparations 
for the erection of a substantial brick church at Jasper, the corner- 
stone of which was laid by Bishop de la Hailandiere on September 8, 
1840. On December 8, 1841, the church was dedicated amid impres- 
sive ceremonies. The day after the cornerstone laying Kundeck organ- 
ized a sodality of the Blessed Virgin numbering 70 persons. On 
February 14, 1841, he made a trip to Pittsburgh, and all along the 
way through Ohio he attended to the religious needs of the scattered 
Catholic colonists. 
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In a letter dated July 27, 1842, the Father mentions that Ferdi- 
nand had forty families; however, that did not mean much in those 
days as the people were too poor to do much towards keeping up a 
church. At times this great poverty smote his heart and also thoughts 
of his beloved fatherland surged in upon him for, after all, true piety 
does not destroy human nature. Still, on July 27, 1842, he wrote that 
he wept tears of joy over his sad lot. In 1841 he built a little convent 
for the Sisters of Providence. The year before six Sisters had come 
over from France, settling at Terre Haute, Indiana. The Providence 
Sisters are still in charge of the Jasper School. On July 25, 1843, he 
writes to the Archbishop of Vienna that he had been sick seven 
months, suffering greatly from pains of colic. Upon his recovery he 
conducted a retreat in Jasper, aided by Father G. Meinkmann, during 
which the two heard 150 general confessions. After that he went on 
another mission trip. Thirty miles from Jasper he built a chapel 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist, while seven miles farther on from 
this place he built another, named St. Augustine. He also helped 
dedicate St. Michael’s Church in Louisville, Indiana. Father Miller 


was pastor there, the parish numbering 53 families. 
The following letter, written from New Orleans, is dated February 
15, 1844: 


Some months have past since I wrote last. The great exertions I had under- 
gone had weakened me greatly, in fact had made an invalid of me, and upon 
the advice of others I was induced to seek a warmer climate. So I decided to 
come to New Orleans, although I have met with many sorrows here too which 
reacted unfavorably upon my health. Imagine my surprise on finding the Ger- 
mans in this city in a most sad condition. I immediately began taking steps to 
ameliorate it. The faithful, too, regarded my coming as an auspicious sign from 
God and showed great willingness to help me start a church for them. This is 
the state of affairs. The first Germans came to this city around the year 1817. 
There are now some eight to twelve hundred families, numbering almost 6,000 
souls. They have no church or school of their own, not even a German priest. 
Occasionally they have Mass in a rented hall that contains an altar, and occa- 
sionally school is held in an adjoining room for the few that attend. This begin- 
ning was made last year by the Missionary Czakert, a Redemptorist of Baltimore, 
who took pity on this poor flock. However, he left them again at Christmas, as 
so many others had done before him, after being in their midst but a short time. 
I have already obtained a site for a church. I am doing all I can to carry out 
this plan, and I hope with the grace of God to be able to conduct services for 
the first time on the feast of St. Joseph. I intend to name the church in honor 
of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. How I long for the realization of this 
hope, especially as I cannot remain away too long from my flock at Jasper and 
Ferdinand. Still, I feel that God sent me here to preach to these poor people in 
their mother tongue and to dispense the sacraments to them after having been 
denied them so long. I have people here who have not been to confession for 
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fifteen years, mothers receiving their first Communion with their children who 
are already sixteen years old; boys, fifteen years of age, asking for instruction 
in the rudiments of religion, and some eleven years of age who have not even been 
baptized. Nowhere can one find more mixed marriages entered into before minis- 
ters and officials than right here in New Orleans. As to the rearing of the chil- 
dren, a spirit of indifferentism prevails that is positively appalling. 

Confession is neglected, attendance at Mass is regarded as unnecessary, chil- 
dren are not baptized, in fact, the Catholic religion is regarded as being but a 
mere sect. Although the outlook is so dark, I shall not give up, I will preach, 
work, labor as long as I have breath in me, to revive the dim light of the faith 
and to separate Catholicism from Protestantism. ‘‘I have planted, God give the 
increase’’ (1, Cor. 3:7). Your humble servant, 

J. KUNDECK. 


The next letter, written from Jasper, is dated September 3, 1844: 


Your Grace: Two years have passed by, during which I often had to struggle 
making ends meet; yet the old proverb holds good also in my case: ‘‘God is near- 
est, where the need is greatest.’’ You can imagine with what joy I received the 
sum of 400 pounds sterling which my Bishop handed to me, and which came from 
your Grace. I must thank God above all, the author and giver of all good, who 
hears the sighs of the weak and needy. I must now give an account of my stew- 
ardship in regard to the money received. Seventy-five dollars I returned to my 
Bishop for other charitable purposes; 800 dollars were used to liquidate debts 
on the Jasper Church and convent; 400 dollars will be expended in the three 
missions founded by me; the rest of the sum, $665.00, I intend to make use of 
in the building of the new church in Ferdinand. 

In my last letter I informed you of the sad condition of the German flock in 
New Orleans, and it cost me many a pang to leave them. I can say with pride 
that I built the first German church in New Orleans, for that matter, the first 
in the state of Louisiana; the building is ninety feet by forty-five; it is twenty- 
one feet high. The cornerstone was laid by Vicar General Roussilon on January 
14, 1843, and after three months the building was so far advanced that it could 
be blessed by Bishop Anton Blane under the name of the Assumption. Alas, there 
is no German priest to continue the good work of preaching to the faithful and 
to hear their confessions. The Redemptorists would not accept the charge, an 
with bleeding heart I had to go back to my parish, saddened by the thought of 
these many people being left without spirtual consolation. And they need a pas- 
tor on account of the deadly malaria fever that often rages in this city. Alas, 
in vain do they look for help and consolation. They write to me, begging me to 
send them a priest, but how can I, I who need an assistant here? O, if only some 
of my Austrian brother priests came over here! They could save thousands of 
souls who are doomed now to be lost in consequence of lack of care. What a 
reward would be theirs in the life to come! 

During my absence it seems that my missions did not suffer any harm. Again 
asking you for your continued help and prayers, and thanking you again most 
truly for your numberless favors, I remain, Your humble servant, 

J. KUNDECK. 


On June 5, 1844, Father Kundeck visited Fulda for the first time; 
there he built a small log church which was enlarged in 1852. It 
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seems, however, that Kundeck came only a few times. Before this, 
Fathers Fischer, Doyle and Contin had visited the settlement. 

Already in the fall of 1845 Bishop de la Hailandiere had peti- 
tioned Pope Gregory XVI to accept his resignation. He was present 
at the consecration of his successor, Father Bazin, of Mobile. . . 
‘*Eight months later,’’ Father Bede narrates, ‘‘at the pontifical 
Mass for Bishop Bazin, held in the Vincennes Cathedral, Father Kun- 
deck sang the Gospel, having been named deacon for the occasion. 
He sang it with great feeling, at times rather imitating the lamenting 
of some high, shrill soprano voice. My documents do not inform me 
as to the effect produced on the assembled clergy.’’ 

According to a letter of Father Kundeck dated December 23, 1844, 
the parishes of Jasper and Ferdinand totaled 300 families. After his 
return from the Southland he had founded another settlement, named 
Celestine, where lived some forty-four Catholic families. In his letter 
of July 23, 1845, to Vienna he records that he had been sent to attend 
to the missions of Leopold, Freedom, Leavenworth, Amsterdam, Rock- 
port and Louisville, St. Michael’s Church. In the early part of June, 
1843, the Bishop laid the cornerstone of the Ferdinand Church, and 
on June 11 he erected a big cross in Jasper amid great religious 
solemnities. 

On October 12, 1845, so Father Kundeck narrates, he had received 
the relies of St. Felician and exposed them for publie veneration in 
his chureh on March 19. Father Bede told me the following regard- 
ing the transfer of the relics to the church: 

‘‘This ‘translatio’ was a very interesting ceremony for all con- 
cerned. Father Kundeck had kept the body in the church at Celes- 
tine and now it was to be brought to Jasper with fitting services. 
Four Benedictine Fathers, seated in a gorgeously decorated coach, 
had to conduct the relics from Celestine to Jasper. At the appointed 
time Father Kundeck stationed himself outside the Jasper Church, 
surrounded by all the members of his flock. Amid the ringing of bells, 
the firing of salutes, and the blare of the brass band, the coach arrived 
before the church. When the Fathers desired to leave the coach the 
pastor bade them remain seated. Then, while the bells still pealed 
merrily, he opened the door of the coach, and, clad in alb and pluviale, 
read out of his ritual the ‘Ezorcismus super reliquias.’ Only after 
he had thoroughly sprinkled and incensed the relies could the Fathers 
leave the coach with their precious burden. The relics were carried 
now into the church amid great solemnity. I do not know what other 


ceremonies followed after that.’’ 
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On the altar of the Blessed Virgin there was also a large picture 
representing St. Hereulian, or perhaps it was Felician. Even then 
there must have been an artist in Jasper of rather cubistic or even 
futuristic tendencies, for the picture was horrible. Later on it gave 
way to a more artistic picture. On one occasion Bishop Maurice de 
St. Palais, amid much head shaking, uttered his doubts regarding this 
remarkable picture. Kundeck quickly returned, ‘‘Sure, and the peo- 
ple here say that he resembles you, Bishop.’’ 

After the early death of Bishop Bazin, April 23, 1848, the admin- 
istrator, Father Saint Palais, was consecrated as head of the diocese 
on January 14, 1849. Two years later, accompanied by Father Kun- 
deck, he made a trip to Rome. On the way east they stopped at Madi- 
son, Ind. Here Father Carius, assistant of Father Dupontavice, 
pastor of St. Michael’s, had started to erect a church for the German 
Catholics. However, trouble broke out and Carius was forced to leave. 
Impulsive as ever, Kundeck decided to finish the project just as he 
had done in New Orleans. Father Bilger states: ‘‘He stopped over, 
assisted materially and still more spiritually in organizing the congre- 
gation, creating peace and harmony among the discontented and solie- 
iting subscriptions for the new church.’’ He remained in Madison 
from March, 1851, until April, 1852, after which he set out for 
Europe. The main object of his visit was to get the Benedictines at 
Einsiedeln to start an establishment in the diocese of Vincennes. As 
Bishop St. Palais had appointed him his Vicar General, he could make 
his plea all the stronger. 

Alerding writes: ‘‘The immediate cause was a visit by the Very 
Rev. Joseph Kundeck, Vicar General of Bishop de St. Palais. This 
worthy priest and zealous missionary so earnestly insisted that great 
good could be achieved by comparatively small efforts, and so perse- 
veringy pleaded the cause of the Diocese of Vincennes, in its great 
destitution of priests, that Abbot Henry the Fourth resolved to carry 
out the idea he had long entertained. When, in accordance with the 
rules of the Order the question was submitted to the vote of the chap- 
ter of the Abbey on the 19th of November, 1852, it met with the 
approval of all, and several of the Fathers placed themselves at the 
Abbot’s disposal, if he thought proper to send them. On December 
21, 1852, Fathers Ulrich Christen and Bede O’Connor took their 
departure from Einsiedeln and boarded the steamer Hermann at 
Southampton January 7, 1853, landing safely at New York on Janu- 
ary 31.’’? 


1 Alerding, op. cit., p. 546. 
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As new Fathers arrived the Benedictines gradually took over 
some of Kundeck’s missions. On March 13, 1854, Fathers Jerome and 
Eugene took possession of the land upon which the abbey of St. Mein- 
rad now stands, and on March 21 the feast of St. Benedict, Vicar 
General Kundeck blessed the log house, the home of the new founda- 
tion. A High Mass was celebrated out in the open. (Catholic Church 
in the United States, p. 63.) Of Kundeck’s relations with St. Mein- 
rad, Father Bede Maler writes: 

**It was mainly Father Kundeck who induced Abbot Henry to 
send Fathers here to found a new abbey, and he went to Switzerland 
for that very purpose. So he can be regarded as one of the founders 
and deserves to be honored as such. When the feast of St. Meinrad 
was celebrated for the first time in the new monastery, he preached 
the sermon. In a most realistic manner he retold the story how the 
saint was murdered and how the villains brought the body before the 
altar of the church, placing lights around it. By his vivid gestures 
and word painting he described the whole scene, even to the cawing 
of the ravens. While it pleased the people very much it must have 
been difficult for the celebrant to keep a straight face.’’ 

Father Bede has informed me about a good many eccentricities of 
the remarkable man. You cannot judge him according to the cold, 
calculating manner of a German, for, although reared among Ger- 
mans, he always remained the sanguine, impulsive Slav. However, 
he was a man of deep religious faith, untiring in his efforts and pos- 
sessed of an apostolic spirit, in fact, a man who literally sacrified him- 
self for others. And now let us cite Father Bede again: 


Father Kundeck must have been an extraordinary and original preache: 
according to all accounts. In the old Jasper Church there was a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin near the pulpit. The Christ child in her arms could easily be 
removed. On Christmas day he sang the High Mass and then, before ascending 
the pulpit, he walked before this statue, where he began to make the following 
dramatic talk: ‘‘Dear Mother! Today is Christmas. This is the day upon which 
you presented us with the Son of God. You have the Baby in your arms all 
year; now give it to me.’’ Then taking the infant in his arms he went into the 
pulpit, and still holding it preached a very touching sermon. After the sermon 
he returned the infant and said in conclusion: ‘‘Thank you so much, Mary, for 
giving me your Son to hold. Here I give Him back to you.’’ On Christmas day 
he intoned a special solemn Ite Missa est in tono solemnissimo, as follows: ‘‘Ite, 
praedestinati, pracelecti, quibus hodierna die—solus a coelo missa est.’’ One 
Christmas day, when Bishop St. Palais happened to be in Jasper, he remarked to 
Kundeck that such an Ite missa est was not to be found in the Roman Missal. 
Kundeck positively affirmed that it was sung thus in Rome. This naturally 
settled the question for good. 
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Kundeck was also a very efficient catechist and knew how to make the great 
truths clear and practical. His instruction concerning the power of the sign of 
the Cross is a classic; I only regret that I cannot give it verbatim. ‘‘ Yes, chil- 
dren,’’ he would say, ‘‘the sign of the cross has remarkable power. But you 
must make it correctly—not too fast, as if you were chasing away flies. No, you 
must make it slowly and devoutly, saying at the same time: ‘In the name, etc.’ 
You must also carefully sign your forehead, lips and breast with a small cross. 
That is the way St. Anthony did while living out in the desert. Thus, whenever 
a lion came along, seeking to devour him, he would make the sign of the cross 
and the lion would turn tail and amble off. Now the devil is far worse than such 
a desert lion. The devil did not like St. Anthony and so he sent him a lot of 
little devils so that they might annoy him a great deal and cause him to get 
angry. However, the good man kept on making the sign of the cross and as the 
little devils could not stand for that they also turned tail and fled. At last he 
had the place all to himself again. Still, the devils were furious and one day 
they assaulted him by main force; they pulled him back and forth, pommelled 
him and tore his beard in a most awful manner. Then St. Anthony said: ‘ You 
stupid devils, you cannot harm me, and now watch me make the sign of the 
Cross.’ He made it, three times—watch me, children—and then the devils, big 
and little, ran off as fast as they could. They never returned to plague him 
after that.’’ 

Whenever Father Kundeck went on a sick call he always took the Blessed 
Sacrament along, carrying also a small bell. Riding past the farm houses he would 
ring the bell and the good people came out of the houses or out of the fields to 
kreel down and pray as he passed by. Kundeck would then bless them with the 
pyx and ride on to the next place. It surely was a beautiful and touching cus- 
tom. Years after his death the good people talked of this practice. 

His last days were filled with much suffering for he was confined to hie bed 
for months. If I remember aright, he was afflicted with a sort of dropsy which 
eaused his leg to swell and finally developed into a running sore. 

Father Isidore had to prepare him for death. Kundeck ordered that he be 
placed in a little shed out on the church grounds. This must have been on a 
Sunday, for Father Isidore had orders to summon the entire congregation for 
that occasion. Slowly his good people filed past him; they could see him for the 
last time and he could look upon them again. Finally, Father Isidore came with 
the Blessed Sacrament. Kundeck had been anointed the day before, and while 
the faithful knelt down, forming a half-circle before the hut, Father Isidore made 
ready to give the stricken pastor Holy Communion. ‘‘ Corpus Domini,’’ he began. 
**Stop!’’ cried out Father Kundeck, and sitting up on his pallet, he preached a 
remarkable sermon on the Blessed Sacrament in which he thanked God for His 
many blessings, asked forgiveness for his many failings, and then finally, admon- 
ishing his faithful to remain firm in the faith, he confided them to the care of 
God. ‘‘Now go on,’’ he cried out, and then received Communion most devoutly. 


Father Kundeck died December 4, 1857. He was laid to rest at 
Jasper on December 6, upon which occasion Father Ulrich Christen 
preached while Father Chrysostom said the Mass. His assistants at 
the altar were Fathers Bede O’Connor and Isidore Hobi. Afterward 
his good parishioners erected a worthy monument to the memory of 
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their saintly pastor in the cemetery of Jasper. Today Jasper is a 
prosperous, happy congregation, three Benedictine Fathers being 
stationed there to take care of the numerous faithful. 


LETTERS BY FaTHER KUNDECK 
Jasper, December, 23, 1844. 


Your Grace: 

Six years ago the writer organized the parish here in Jasper. The 
church is of brick and was named in honor of St. Joseph. As this 
parish became so large, I decided to found another settlement, which 
I named Ferdinand. As these two places together numbered three 
hundred families, I built up a third town, named Celestine, already 
numbering forty families. There I also erected a church which was 
recently blessed by the Bishop, and named St. Celestine. There is 
room for some 160 more families to settle around the church; they can 
buy government land at $1.25 an acre. As soon as conditions war- 
rant, a priest will be placed in charge. 

These three missions now total some four hundred Catholic fami- 
lies, attended by the writer and by a priest who lives at Ferdinand. 
In order to reach our place it is best to travel down to Ohio, landing 
at Troy. The faithful there also desire a priest. Ferdinand lies twelve 
miles west of here, while Celestine is ten miles east of Jasper; thus 
these three places form a triangle. The land is so good that, gener- 
ally speaking, Catholics could not desire any better. There is a mar- 
ket here for everything that is produced. 

I write these lines to inform your Grace how happy I am to be 
able to work thus for our holy mother the Church, and for her growth 
in this new land. I take an especial pride in the convent located here 
of the Sisters of Divine Providence ; their prayers and good example 
are a power for untold good in these communities. 

Your devoted servant, 


Jos. KUNDECK. 
oo 2 — 


July 3, 1845 

Owing to the great press of various duties I could not give you a 
report until now. Hardly had the lenten season with its work come 
to a close when I was asked by the Vicar General, in the absence of 
our Bishop, to visit the stations of Leopold, Freedoma, Leavenworth, 
Amsterdam, Kingsplace, Rockport, St. Michael, Lanesville, ete., and 
give the people there the consolations of our holy religion. And if I 
happened to land in places where no Catholics had settled I was told 
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to preach to the non-Catholics in order to convert them to the faith. 
How I rejoice that I am a priest, and that I am privileged to work 
here in this mission country; that I have the opportunity to speak to 
the non-Catholies in their meeting houses and schools, where I then 
expound the great truths of the Catholic Church. What a heavenly 
business, what a delight it is to win souls for Christ! With the grace 
of God I had great success, especially in Leavenworth. On the third 
Sunday of Pentecost I preached for over six hours to my listeners 
about the Mass, confession, baptism, holy water, Catholic practice, 
ete.; in the presence of several preachers here at Leavenworth, and 
who finally left, entirely vanquished by the logic of my talk. Although 
convinced of the truth of my words, yet the grace of God did not 
soften their hearts, as they were too proud and conceited in their 
errors. Still I had the great satisfaction of converting some of the 
people, and by means of money which I gathered from Protestants 
I bought a little school house which I converted into a church for the 
little flock. St. Michaels and Lanesville, which I visited later, are 
solidly Catholic. In these parishes I said Mass, heard confessions, and 
sought as far as possible to encourage these poor people who so eagerly 
wish to have a priest constantly in their midst. 

I must make mention of two great celebrations held at Jasper 
which helped greatly to add to the joy and consolation of my parish- 
ioners. First, we celebrated Corpus Christi, and after that came the 
cornerstone laying of the church at Ferdinand. I tried this year 
especially to celebrate Corpus Christi in as solemn a manner as pos- 
sible. As to the church in Ferdinand, it has largely been made pos- 
sible by the money given to me by the Leopoldine Association. At 
the dedication there were twelve priests present and we carried out 
all the ceremonies of the Church prescribed for such occasions. Ferdi- 
nand had never witnessed so solemn an occasion before, and all were 
deeply moved and edified. 

After that I conducted a service in Jasper which is seldom observed 
in this country, and which took place on the feast of St. Barnabas. 
I had a cross made for the Jasper cemetery which was some twenty- 
seven feet long; the corpus measured nine feet. Eighty men carried 
it around the church three times amid the chanting of the psalms, 
and then they reverently brought it to the cemetery, where it was 
erected. Nor did I forget to speak earnestly to my hearers, remind- 
ing them of their duty to be always ready for the call of death. And 
now the beautiful cross is raised aloft in our cemetery; although this 
sight is common in Europe, yet it is a rarity here. 
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I pray earnestly each day that God may send His bountiful bless- 
ings upon you, and upon all those who give so generously to the sup- 
port of our mission places. Your humble servant, 

JOSEPH KUNDECK. 
o a 
May 24, 1841. 

I have just recovered from an illness of seven weeks’ duration, the 
result of my long mission tours. I was so exhausted in the end that 
I could not raise up from my straw pallet, and had to confide myself 
to the care of good people in the absence of proper medical attention. 
Doctors are scarce here, and when you do obtain one it takes a lot of 
money to pay him for the visit. Thank God I recovered and can now 
again take care of my duties. Right after recuperating I made a 
seven hundred mile mission trip, during which I preached thirty ser- 
mons in five weeks, and heard more than eight hundred confessions. 
Right after returning to Jasper I went to Ferdinand, where I gave 
the faithful an opportunity to attend to their religious duties. The 
grace of God strengthened me and consoled me to such an extent that 
I cannot thank God enough for it. 

When I consider that until a few years ago these forests were the 
home of Indians; when I think that Jasper is now only eight years 
old; when I consider that Catholicity has struck such mighty roots in 
this new country that we could build a church here, then I must 
marvel at the workings of Divine providence. The cornerstone of 
this church was laid on September 8, 1840, in the presence of Bishop 
de la Hailandiere ; on the same day he confirmed 53 children. 

This interesting and impressive ceremony did not fail to make 
even a lasting impressions on the assembled Protestants. No doubt 
they will have a better opinion of our church after this, and I feel 
certain that the sermons preached by the priest from Madison, Ind., 
will not have failed to do a great deal of good in their hearts. During 
his stay of four days here in Jasper he preached five times. 

The parish of Jasper is also indebted greatly to Father Blank of 
Louisville, who came here all the way on horseback in order to preach 
on three occasions and to help me with the church duties. On the 
same day I founded the Congregation of the Blessed Virgin; some 
seventy persons were enrolled who, by means of their prayers, will 
help promote the good work instituted here. 

Yes, it was a wonderful sight to see so many Catholics march in 
procession in a place where, until four years ago, there was not a 
sign of a Catholic Church. Upon arriving here I found 39 families; 
now there are more than 131. What a wonderful outlook! 
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The new church will stand on one of the finest spots in town. The 
church property comprises some 22 acres. Up to the present time I 
have spent over three thousand dollars on this church. If God and 
the Leopoldine Association do not come to my rescue, I must fail. 
Bishop de la Hailandiere has promised to give me the sum of 200 
dollars. As the people are so poor, not much can be expected from 
them. I hope that God will help me to get aid elsewhere. The money 
that I obtained lately from the L. A. I shall use for that purpose. 
Again, I must thank you for helping me. 

I was lately called to Pittsburgh, Pa., on duties of a sacerdotal 
nature ; this city is some five hundred miles from here. Since this is 
a land of magnificent distances, a missionary must not mind 500 or 
even a thousand miles. He is in the service of the Lord and therefore 
cannot shirk his duty. With permission from the Bishop of Cincin- 
nati, I went by way of Wheeling, and on the way I attended to the 
wants of the Catholics living along my way, people who had been 
deprived of the Sacraments for many years. 

I never grow tired of speaking the word of God to these people 
and giving them the consolation of our holy religion. Would that, 
like St. Paul, I might gain ali men for Christ! 

In Blairfield and Tailorsfield I met with a lot of success. All 
rejoiced upon having the opportunity of having a German priest in 
their midst. Yes, there is a sad lack in Ohio of priests conversant with 
the German language. Out in these dense forests there are people 
who have not seen a priest for years; the laborers are few while the 
hervest is great. Counting upon God to send many laborers into His 
vineyard, I continue to cast out my nets in the hope of garnering in 
many souls. What sweet work! What consolation! 

Your humble servant, 
Jos. KUNDECK. 


July 27, 1842. 
To judge from the material standpoint I am rather miserable, but 
I am content and happy, for which I thank God most graciously. 


At present the Ferdinand congregation numbers some eighty fami- 
lies; they are all very poor. The church stands in the central part of 
town ; it is of stone, while the house is a frame structure. Your Grace 
must forgive me when I state to you openly that I could shed tears of 
joy for being privileged to endure such poverty and want in this 
new land. At times it seems to me that I am entirely deserted, living 
as I do among Americans, Irish, Germans, French and English, far 
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from my native shores. Yet this tends only to make me draw nearer 
to God, our only true joy and hope. 

Our church here in Jasper is of brick construction; it was made 
possible by the donations of the good people in Austria. The parish 
now numbers some two hundred families. Although the building was 
not entirely complete, yet the Bishop blessed it on the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception. On the 7th of December, accompanied by 
eight other mounted men, I rode eight miles to Porterville to meet the 
Bishop, and to conduct him and his two reverend companions to 
Jasper in procession. After proceeding on our way for a mile or so, 
two companies of my men fired off three salvos in honor of our guest, 
and then marched along im the procession. When we came to the 
Sisters’ house we found the boys and girls in procession, awaiting us; 
the Bishop was now conducted to my parsonage, where I made him 
welcome. Just think, this is the place where, three years ago, there 
stood a miserable log church, and where there were only thirty-nine 
poor families. Now the number of the children is far greater. How- 
ever, the procession of the little ones had been unduly swelled by the 
presence of a number of non-Catholic youngsters who gladly took part 
in the unusual celebration. Three years ago these same youngsters 
whispered ‘‘Priest! Priest!’’ in suspicious tones whenever I had to 
pass them. 

The next day a great throng came to the church to witness the 
dedication service. Yes, it was a proud day for us Catholics. 

After the Gospel, Father Shawe preached an eloquent sermon 
relative to the great day. After the Mass, and after I had preached 
a short instruction to the assembled children and their parents, the 
Bishop confirmed thirty-seven persons. And to think that, until May 
27, 1840, when we cleared the ground of this present site, there was 
nothing here except the primeval forest. May God reward the good 
will and energy of these good German people for, five years ago, 
Diogenes could not have located a Catholic with his lantern, no matter 
how carefully he would have sought them out. 

We also tried to make the dedication of the church at Ferdinand 
as solemn as possible, which celebration was held on Palm Sunday of 
last year. I named the town thus in order to perpetuate the memory 
of our King Ferdinand of Austria; I hope that this will not be misun- 
derstood. 

It also has cost me much labor and care to establish the convent 
here for the Sisters of Divine Providence which I began in accordance 
with the wishes of the Bishop. Their mother house is in Terre Haute, 
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where they settled after leaving Ruille Sur Loix in France. They 
are here in order to conduct a school and also to attend the sick. 

Lately I also conducted a mission in Louisville, a little settlement 
not far from here. During the four days I spent there I preached 
four times a day, twice in English and twice in German. I did the 
same in Brownsville ; these people had never seen a priest before. Yes, 
in this new land the priest is a busy man; he is constantly called upon 
to preach the word of God and I really enjoy it. God is good to me 
and I can never thank Him enough. He gives me the strength that I 
am able to preach in English and German three to four times a day. 

Imploring you and the Leopoldine Association to remember me in 
the charity of your prayers, and thanking you for all past favors, I 
remain, Your devoted servant, 

Rev. JOSEPH KUNDECK. 


II—REVEREND JOSEPH FERNEDING, V. G. 


It has long been an ardent wish on my part to be able to write a 
short biographical sketch of Vicar General Ferneding of Cincinnati. 
Now, after obtaining the necessary documentary evidence from Rev. 
G. H. Von der Ahe, chaplain of the St. Aloysius Orphanage, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and from the Franciscan Sisters at Oldenburg, Indiana, I 
am at last in a position to fulfill this ardent wish. 

Joseph Ferneding was born at Ihorst, in the parish of Holdorf, 
Damme, in the province of Oldenburg, Germany, February 18, 1802. 
His father’s name was Ferdinand Hoeltermann and his mother’s, 
Mary Elizabeth Roling, both hailing from Damme; however, when 
they were married they came into the possession of the Ferneding 
farm at Ihorst, and as the custom obtained at that time, the family 
Hoeltermann had to adopt the name Ferneding. Joseph was the 
youngest in a family of seven children. Upon the death of the father, 
Herman Joseph, the oldest son inherited all the property, while the 
rest of the children received their share of the estate in money. After 
young Joseph had completed the elementary course of studies at Hol- 
dorf, he attended the Carolinum College at Oldenburg; after that, he 
attended the Academy in Muenster. 

About that time large numbers of Germans were emigrating to the 
United States. Ferneding, the young theologian, was soon fired with 
the same ambition and set sail for this country from Bremen in April, 
1832. Landing in Baltimore he hastened on to Cincinnati, where some 
of his friends had settled. It was his aim to be ordained to the priest- 
hood here and join the Cincinnati diocese. 
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Alas, upon arriving he learned that Bishop Fenwick was absent on 
a confirmation tour in the Great Lakes region. Naturally, Vicar Gen- 
eral Rese could not accept the young theologion on his own authority 
and therefore advised Ferneding to engage in some occupation while 
awaiting the return of the Bishop. Ferneding took the advice to heart 
and for a while taught school near the present St. Francis Xavier 
Church in Cincinnati, together with a young man named Juncker, 
who later became bishop. However, at the close of the school term 
young Ferneding went to Louisville, Kentucky, where he obtained 
employment as a common laborer at the Portland canal. He was of 
powerful build, healthy, robust, and therefore was able to do this 
strenuous work. Besides, he had to earn some money in order to be 
able to pay his expenses while awaiting the return of Bishop Fenwick. 
For a time he also taught school among the German Catholics in 
Louisville. 

When he was notified that Bishop Fenwick had died suddenly at 
Wooster on September 26, 1832, he decided not to defer preparing 
for his ordination any longer; and so turned to Bishop Flaget of 
Bardstown, Kentucky, who sent the young man to his seminary, and 
then ordained him on July 25, 1833. He spent the first weeks of his 
priestly life as assistant to Father Abel in Louisville, attending 
mainly to the wants of the many Germans who were flocking into tat 
city. Besides, he was already acquainted with some of them, as he 
had been in their midst the year before. That same fall Bishop Flaget 
sent him to work north of the Ohio River. At this time Indiana, as 
well as the eastern part of Illinois, belonegd to the diocese of Bards- 
town. Father Ferneding was supposed to have charge of all the Ger- 
mans in Southern Indiana (Vincennes and Indianapolis), as also of 
those living in Louisville. 

From his headquarters in New Alsace, Father Ferneding took care 
of Madison, Jefferson county, Oldenburg, St. Peters, Brookville, St. 
Mary of the Rocks, Franklin county ; Lawrenceburg, St. Nicholas and 
Napoleon, Ripley county; Millhausen, Decatur county; Prescott, 
Shelby county; Richmond, Wayne county, ete. From Louisville he 
also attended New Albany and St. Mary of the Knobs, Floyd county. 
In St. Nicholas the table is still preserved upon which he suid Mass; 
also a small oil lamp which he used. A nephew of Nicholas Baer had 
these relics in his possession until he turned them over to the church 
in 1875. 

This Mr. Baer often stated that there was more real devotion in 
that little church of those days than can be found now in much larger 
and more beautiful structures. An amusing incident occurred on the 
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solemn occasion of the first Mass in this district. Mr. Baer remem- 
bered that a bell was generally used to give a sign to the faithful at 
the moment of the elevation. Diving under the bed, he dragged out 
a mammoth cowbell, which he shook with a vim. Such was his ardor 
that long after the elevation he kept up the violent admonition. A 
neighbor induced him to put aside his bell. Father Ferneding con- 
tinued visiting these Catholics once a month for a year. He received 
thirty-seven dollars for his annual salary, or three dollars a month. 
Rev. Joseph Rudolf afterwards attended St. Nicholas for a number 
of years most faithfully. 

On May 6, 1834, the diocese of Vincennes was established and 
Bishop Bruté, the first bishop of the diocese, was consecrated in St. 
Louis on October 28, 1834. Thus it happened that Father Ferneding 
now found himself a member of the Vincennes diocese. 

The year 1842 was destined to make a great change in the future 
career of this valiant priest. He had made the acquaintance of 
Father Clement Hammer of St. Mary’s Church, Cincinnati, and as 
more German priests were imperatively needed in that city, due to 
the large influx of Germans, this priest prevailed on Father Ferned- 
ing to give up New Alsace, and instead work in Cincinnati. It was a 
common thing at that time for a priest to go from one diocese to the 
other. Although he was now forty years of age, he acted as Father 
Hammer’s assistant. The following year, while Father Hammer was 
in Europe, Ferneding built a new school for St. Mary’s parish. 

Upon his return from Europe, October 29, 1836, Vicar General 
Henni had embarked on two important undertakings: the founding 
of St. Aloysius Orphanage, January 27, 1837, and the inception of 
the Wahrheitsfreund, the first issue appearing on July 20, 1837. Later, 
when Henni left Cincinnati towards the end of March, 1844, to serve 
as Bishop of Milwaukee, Bishop Purcell named Father Ferneding as 
his Vicar General, and also put him in charge of the orphanage. 
‘*Papa Oertel’’ took charge of the Wahrheitsfreund. 

In 1845 Father Ferneding bought a tract of land, using a part of 
it for the site of St. John’s Church, a parish which he founded. He 
was so successful in selling off this land in lots that upon the comple- 
tion of St. John’s Church, the parish had to face a debt of only 1,500 
dollars. In 1848 the present St. Paul’s Church was founded under 
his able direction. The cornerstone was laid on July 26, 1848, amid 
great solemnity; Bishop Purcell spoke in Engish, while Father Fer- 
neding delivered an oration in German. During the summer of that 
year building operations had to cease due to the cholera epidemic. 
The church was dedicated on July 20, 1850, Father Ferneding having 
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been appointed pastor before that date. He remained pastor of St. 
Paul’s until 1866, when he retired, at sixty-four years of age, to St. 
Aloysius Orphanage, to spend there the last years of his eventful and 
fruitful life. 

On January 21, 1872, the 23rd anniversary of the founding of St. 
Paul’s Church, Father Ferneding assisted Archbishop Purcell as 
arch-priest at the solemn function, and that afternoon addressed the 
Ladies’ Society. It proved to be the last visit to his beloved parish. 
On Tuesday morning, January 30, just after he had given a catecheti- 
cal instruction to the orphans, and had retired to his room, suddenly 
he was heard to ery out, and when the door was opened he was found 
lying on the floor, helpless. He had suffered a stroke which had para- 
lyzed his left side. That same night he died. He was laid to rest on 
February 5 and great throngs paid him the last honor. The golden 
jubilee book of St. Aloysius’ Orphanage, published January 30, 1887, 
concludes wtih these appropriate lines: ‘‘Those who were privileged 
to see the old gentleman, with his silvery locks, spending the evening 
of his life amid his beloved charges, the orphans, will ever cherish a 
beautiful picture in their memory, a picture bearing the legend: 
Joseph Ferneding, Vicar General and Lover of orphans.’’ 

Steltenpohl writes as follows in regard to his love for the little 
ones: “‘ As he grew older he developed a great love for children, and 
it often happened, when he passed through the streets of the parish, 
or later moved about at the asylum, with his slightly stooped form and 
his hands elasped upon his back, that: 


‘Children followed with endearing guile 
And plucked his gown to share the old man’s smile, 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed, 
Their welfare pleased him and their cares distressed. 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given.’’ 
—Goldsmith. 


[In writing this short sketch we used the Golden Jubilee account 
of St. Aloysius Orphanage, Sunday, January 30, 1887; Stray Leaves 
from the History of St. Paul’s Congregation, January 20, 1900, com- 
piled by Clement Steltenpohl; Souvenir, Diamond Jubilee, St. Paul’s 
Chureh, New Alsace, Ind.; notes compiled by a niece of Father Fer- 


neding’s, Oldenburg, Ind.] 


MonsicGnor Francis S. HoLweEck. 





THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC SOCIETIES 
(Continued ) 


[Eleventh National Convention of the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies held at Louisville, Ky., August 18-21, 1912. Rt. 
Rev. D. O’Donaghue, D. D., Bishop of Louisville, Ky., Sponsor. | 


The Eleventh National Convention of the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies was held in Louisville, Ky., August 18-21, 1912. 
The opening services were held at St. Mary’s Cathedral with His 
Excellency, Most Rev. John Bonzano, D.D., Apostolic Delegate, as 
celebrant. 

The masterful sermon was preached by Rt. Rev. James A. MeFaul, 
Bishop of Trenton, N. J. The bishop spoke on ‘‘Education.’’ He 
warned Catholies and non-Catholies against the irreligious and atheis- 
tical doctrines propagated in certain of our universities. ‘‘I main- 
tained,’’ said Bishop MeFaul, ‘‘that certain professors taught that 
there was no God; that Christ was not divine ; that the Ten Command- 
ments were fossilized; that morality was only a matter of conven- 
tionality ; that the Bible was a myth and not the word of God.’’ The 
bishop then spoke of Federation and said: ‘‘We are with our non- 
Catholie neighbors against divorce, race suicide, socialism, the social 
evil; against intemperance and against the enemies of the Bible, the 
Ten Commandments and the Divinity of Christ. . . .’’ 

A great parade and pageant in which 21,000 people took part 
passed through the streets of Louisville in the afternoon and was wit- 
nessed by 125,000 people. A feature of the parade was the many 
beautiful floats, designed to typify incidents of religious and national 
history. 

The mass meeting which followed the parade was held in the 
Armory. Mr. E. J. Cooney presided. The first speaker, Bishop D. 
O’Donaghue, of Louisville, was followed by Governor James B. Mc- 
Creary and Mayor Head of Louisville. Response to these addresses of 
welcome was made by National President E. Feeney. Mr. Feeney 
spoke of the old diocese of Bardstown, Ky., as the cradle of our faith 
in the U. S. west of the Alleghanies, and how its first bishop exercised 
spiritual jurisdiction over the whole of the Central West. He paid 
great tribute to His Excellency Archbishop Bonzano, Apostolic Dele- 
gate, for honoring the convention with his presence. 

Archbishop S. G. Messmer of Milwaukee, one of the founders of 
the A. F. of C. S., then gave a very illuminating address on ‘‘The 
Principles of Federation.’’ Among other things his Grace said: ‘‘! 
believe I can truthfully state that the Catholic Federation in the 
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eleven years of its existence has achieved a very glorious success. . . . 
We have been working for social morality for the observance of the 
Christian Sunday, for the observance of temperance. We have been 
working in favor of social purity as regards the theaters and public 
amusements. In many different ways have we been trying to do our 
share as well as we could and I believe we are on the way to accom- 
plish great results in what we call ‘Social Service.’ The whole social 
question of today is a moral question of right and wrong. A question 
of right and wrong in the family, in the city, in the State, in all 
society and among the different members of society. What is the 
great question of capital and labor today, the great question of trusts? 
Are they questions of money? Not at all. It is a question of what is 
right—right for the one who has the money, and right for the one 
who has to work for it. It is a question of justice—a question of the 
just wage, the old question that Catholic philosophers have been writ- 
ing about for thousands of years, long before the Socialists appeared 
to tell us that there is no just wage. . . . Social Service is well named. 
It is the service that we do to our fellow-men, to the society in which 
we live today, to the State and to the Chureh.”’. . . 

The Archbishop then spoke of the Catholic’s rights in this country 
and said: ‘‘I challenge any American to show where the Catholic 
Chureh or the Catholic citizen of this country have demanded or 
claimed any privileges where they have not been just as willing to 
allow others the very same things they would claim for themselves.’’ 

Speaking of Federation, Bishop Muldoon said: ‘‘ When the Cath- 
olie Chureh gets into action nothing can withstand her. The cause 
of the people is her cause. The church has always been the champion 
of the poor and downtrodden. . . . There is a reason for Socialism ; 
there are ills in our social life which are fundamental and which need 
drastic treatment. The Socialist has pointed them out, but he can go 
no further, for his are the principles of destruction, of disrespect for 
the eternal truths of religion which he looks upon as mankind’s great- 
est enemy. There is a panacea, though, for all our ills and that is the 
grace of God applied to men’s hearts by His Church. The Church 
calls today to all that are downtrodden to look to her as a champion 
against injustice and wrong, and to the man of rightly gotten wealth 
she also promises that the same justice shall be dealt to him. Justice 
is justice. . . . We want the laboring organizations to join right with 
us in this Federation and to get into personal communication with me 
or the seeretary of our Social Service Department of the A. F.C. S.’’ 

The business session on Monday was opened with prayer by Arch- 
bishop Messmer. Mr. Edward Feeney presided. Roll call disclosed 
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that 30 dioceses, 22 national organizations and 14 Catholic institu- 
tions were represented, the delegates coming from 26 states and the 
District of Columbia, from the Philippines and Porto Rico. The 
national president and the national secretary gave reports of Federa- 
tion’s activities during the year. The reports disclosed that on two 
oceasions did our Holy Father Pius X commend the work of Federa- 
tion, through Cardinal Merry del Val and Cardinal O’Connell of 
Boston. 

Archbishop Harty of Manila, Philippine Islands, called upon Fed- 
eration’s help to suppress the divorce evil, which was to be introduced 
into the Philippine Islands. ‘‘Our population is 99 per cent Cath- 
olic,’’ said the Archbishop, ‘‘and we are face to face with a proposed 
bill for Absolute Divorce. A strong presentation on the part of the 
Federation to the Bureau of Insular Affairs in Washington may do 
much good. Should Washington oppose the project it will be defeated. 
The Federation is our reliance.’’ 

President Feeney of the Federation took up this matter with the 
President of the United States in Washington and a strong protest 
was filed in which other agencies assisted notably the Catholic Bishops 
of the Philippines. As a result the divorcee measure, which had passed 
the Philippine Assembly by a vote of 46 to 24, was laid on the table. 

On January 27, 1912, Robert G. Valentine, Commissioner of Indian 
affairs, fired on by Representative Stephens from Texas, issued a cir- 
cular, No. 601, entitled, ‘‘ Religious Insignia,’ which was sent out to 
all superintendents in charge of Indian schools ordering the removal 
from government schools all insignia of any religious denomination 
and forbidding the wearing of the religious garb of the Sisters teach- 
ing in government schools. When the order was made public and the 
attention of the President of the United States was called to it, the 
order was immediately revoked and Commissioner Valentine was 
reprimanded for his hasty action. 

After the revocation of the order by President Taft, Cardinal 
Gibbons sent Federation the following letter : 

Baltimore, Md., 5 Feb., 1912. 

Dear Mr. Matre: Kindly as soon as possible have all the socie- 
ties of the Federation send congratulations to President Taft on 
his revocation of the Valentine Anti-garb order; at the same time 
have them all send a letter of respectful protest to Speaker 
Champ Clark in regard to the attitude of Representative Stephens 
of Texas, chairman of the Indian Committee of the House of 
Representatives, on this and all other questions relating to Cath- 


olic Mission interests. 
Faithfully yours in Christ, 
(Signed) James CarRDINAL GIBBONS. 
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The letter of Cardinal Gibbons was immediately acted upon by 
our Catholic societies and Hon. Champ Clark gave Federation the 
assurance that he had a talk with Representative Stephens of Texas 
and that the latter gave him the promise that he would ‘‘let up’’ on 
his attacks in the religious garb matter. 

Commissioner Valentine’s career in office was investigated by a 
Congressional Committee and he resigned September 10, 1912. Father 
Ketcham, director of the Catholic Indian Bureau, said: ‘‘ Federation 
has nobly responded to Cardinal Gibbon’s invitation and the letters 
of the Catholic societies sent to Washington have done an immense 
amount of good and have made certain authorities sit up and take 
notice.’’ 

The report disclosed that nine theatrical firms were co-operating 
with Federation in the suppression of objectionable plays. The Friar’s 
Club of New York apologized for displaying an objectionable poster 
of a monk, which was removed. A French catalogue advertising some 
of the dirtiest and filthiest books published in French and English 
was held up in this country on complaint of Federation, and the State 
Department was asked to have the American Ambassador in Paris 
to take up the complaint with the French government to get after 
the French publishing house. 

A protest filed with the post office department in Washington to 
forbid the circulation through the mails of all papers and prints which 
contain scurrilous and slanderous attacks on the faith of our citizens 
brought the following reply from Postmaster General Hitchcock under 
date of March 22, 1912: 

‘*T have to inform you that there is no provision of law under 
which newspapers or other publications containing violent criticisms 
on any particular faith may be excluded from the mails, unless such 
criticisms take the form of personal slander, scurrility, or obscenity, 
in which case the publisher becomes amenable to the criminal laws of 
the United States and may be fined or imprisoned, or both, and his 
publication debarred from the mails. It is not probable that under 
our Federal Constitution, which prohibits interference with religious 
opinion in any way, a law could be passed restraining criticisms of 
religious faiths.’’ 

The report gave details of the arrest of Thomas Watson for send- 
ing slanderous publications through the mails, in which he slandered 
the priests and bishops and sisterhoods of the Catholie Church— 
coming under the statute of personal slander. 

The outrageous attacks on Christianity by the Eleventh Edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica was exposed by Rev. John Wynne, S. J., 
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and the New York Federation published and circulated broadcast the 
pamphlet ‘‘ Poisoning the Wells, No. 2.’’ 

A report on a Catholic Y. M. C. A. was made and a special com- 
mittee composed of Bishop Joseph Schrembs of Toledo, Messrs. C. A. 
Slinger of Indianapolis, J. M. Walker of Philadelphia, C. T. Daly of 
Boston and John Price of Columbus, Ohio, was named to further the 
cause. 

Progress was reported on the proposed Catholic Federation for 
Women, of which the following were in charge: Mrs. Rose Rittman, 
Illinois; Miss Marie L. Points, Louisiana; Mrs. O’Keefe-O’Mahony, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Josephine Brown, Ohio. Father Leander Roth of 
Louisiana reported the successful establishment of a Woman’s Branch 
in Louisiana. 

Progress was reported in the establishment of a World Federation 
of Catholic organizations and letters of endorsement favoring such a 
movement came from Italy, England, Canada, Australia, Austria, 
Germany, and Ireland. 

A report on social service work was made by Reverend P. E. Dietz, 
and Federation’s activities at the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was explained. 

At the afternoon session Rev. Warren Currier gave a report on the 
Indian Bureau and Missions. Rev. P. Finegan, S.J., the delegate 
from the Philippine Islands, gave a detailed account of conditions in 
that island: ‘‘We have seven millions of Catholics in the Philip- 
pines,’’ said Father Finegan, ‘‘but we have not as many priests as 
you have in New York and Philadelphia together. My work is to 
labor among the government students of Manila.’’ 

Letters from five Cardinals, two Apostolic Delegates, ten Arch- 
bishops, 41 Bishops and three Abbots were read by the national 
secretary. 

Monday evening was given over to the social department of Fed- 
eration, of which Bishop P. Muldoon of Rockford, Ill., was the chair- 
man. Addresses on social service subjects were given by Mr. Michael 
Fanning, manager of the Preston Coal Co. of West Virginia, the title 
of his subject being ‘‘Social Service’’; Prof. James Hagerty of the 
University of Ohio, who spoke on ‘‘The Unorganized Worker—his 
chances for Organization and a Living Wage’’; by Mr. Peter C. Col- 
lins, on ‘‘The Organized Worker and Socialism’’; by Mr. Nicholas 
Gonnor of Dubuque, Ia., on ‘‘The Employer’’; by Mr. Peter J. Me- 
Ardle of Pittsburgh, Pa., on ‘‘ Public Opinion and Social Legislation.’’ 
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An interesting discussion followed these subjects participated in 
by Bishop Muldoon, Judge M. F. Girten, Mr. Budenz, Rev. Van Nis- 
telroy, P. J. McArdle and Edward Feeney. 

The musical concert given by the combined choirs of Louisville at 
the armory was directed by Prof. Anthony Molengraft. Five thou- 
sand people attended. The author of ‘‘Jubilate,’’ Rev. Ignatius Wil- 
kens, O. F. M., who was on the stage, received an ovation after the 
rendition of his selection. Impromptu addresses were given at the 
concert by Rev. J. J. Wynne, 8. J., of New York; Rev. B. Hanley, 
C. P., and Rt. Rev. J. E. Gunn, Bishop of Natchez, Miss. Dr. Peter 
Ganz of Louisville, Ky., presided. 

Prior to the opening of the business sessions on Tuesday, Arch- 
bishop Messmer celebrated pontifical Requiem Mass at St. Boniface 
Chureh. The business meetings were presided over by Edward 
Feeney. A report of the Committee on Public Morals by Rev. Father 
Heiermann, S. J., president of St. Xavier’s College, Cincinnati, was 
read and discussed. Bishop Tihen of Lincoln, Neb., addressed the 
delegates on ‘‘Social Service’’ and Archbishop Messmer also spoke. 

During the afternoon session Bishop McFaul drew Federation’s 
attention to a malicious article about a Catholic bishop which ap- 
peared in ‘‘World’s Work,’’ August 1912, entitled ‘‘Our Danger in 
Central Ameriea,’’ by William Bayard Hale; also an article in Har- 
per’s Weekly attacking the decree of the Pope in regard to marriage. 

The committee on a Catholic Women’s Federation made its report 
recommending the appointment of a special committee to report at 
the next national convention, whether it is advisable to form a sep- 
arate woman’s Federation or to continue with the present Federation. 
Archbishop Messmer, Very Rev. Canon Leander Roth and Archbishop 
Blenk of New Orleans spoke at length on this subject. 

Seven thousand people were present at the Louisville Armory to 
attend the second mass meeting of the convention. Mr. E. J. Cooney 
presided. Addresses were made by Bishop McFaul, Bishop O’Donag- 
hue, and Archbishop John Bonzano. 

When His Excellency Most Rev. John Bonzano, Apostolic Dele- 
gate, was introduced a tremendous ovation was tendered him. It was 
His Excellency’s first address. He apologized for his limited Eng- 
lish, for he had just been in the United States a few weeks. ‘‘My 
first word is one of thanks for having been invited to your conven- 
tion,’’ said Archbishop Bonzano. ‘‘This is the first time I left Wash- 
ington and here in Louisville I celebrated my first pontifical Mass 
since my consecration as a Bishop.’’ 
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‘*My second word is a word of congratulation. Our Lord said that 
if we will know how good is the tree, we must look at its fruit. Well, 
just a glance at the fruits of this gigantic tree, which is the American 
Federation of Catholic Societies, convinces one that this tree is a very 
good one. In fact this Federation stands strongly for all the princi- 
ples which are the very foundation and basis not only of the Catholic 
Church, but also of every civie society. The Federation has extended 
its work to protect and defend the freedom of the church, the sanc- 
tity of the marriage, of morality in public life and to secure every 
social welfare. No wonder then that the work of the A. F. C. S. has 
met with the approval of the American episcopate, of my illustrious 
predecessor Cardinal Falconio, and with the higher approbation of 
the Holy Father himself. Members of the Federation, go forward, 
for God and with God.’’ 

Among others who addressed the mass meeting were Lieutenant 
Governor of Kentucky Edward J. McDermott (Catholic) who spoke 
on “‘Religion and Good Citizenship’’; Rev. H. Westropp, S.J., and 
Chief Hollow Horn Bear, who spoke on ‘‘ Indian Mission Schools.’’ 

One of the features of the mass meeting was an address by Rev. 
J. H. Dorsey, Colored Priest of Montgomery, Ala., who spoke on 
**What Has the Church Done for the Negro?’’ Among other things 
Father Dorsey said that his whole race, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
feel honored that he, a Negro priest, had been invited to address this 
convention. ‘‘When I was raised to the priesthood in the Catholic 
Church,’’ said Father Dorsey, ‘‘a girl graduate of one of the univer- 
sities said to me, ‘Father Dorsey, with your elevation to the priest- 
hood, the colored people of this country have been advanced one hun- 
dred years’.’’ . . . He then spoke of the founding of the Oblate 
Sisters in Baltimore in 1829 and of other colored sisterhoods; of the 
five Negro priests now laboring among his people in the United States, 
and stated that many of the twelve million colored people would em- 
brace the Catholic religion if more Catholic schools for colored people 
were erected in the South. .. . 

At Wednesday’s sessions the following resolutions were adopted: 
Religious: Loyalty to the Holy Father; Religious Persecution in 
Albania, France, Portugal; Home and Foreign Missions; the Philip- 
pines; Sunday Observance; the Press; Catholic Encyclopedia; Cath- 
olie Art; Immoral Literature, Pictures, etc.; Theatres and Theatri- 
eals; Religious Care for Prisoners; Juvenile Associations; Catholic 
Citizenship ; World Federation. 

Educational: Catholic System of Education ; High Schools; State 
Support; National University; Catholic Teacher’s Institutes; Grad- 
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uating Exercises in Churches; Bible Reading in Publie Schools; Cath- 
olie Action among Professional Men. 

Social: Betterment of Social Conditions; White Slave Traffic; 
Divoree ; Laymen’s Retreat Movement; World Peace. 

The treasurer’s report disclosed that the total receipts with bal- 
ance on hand amounted to $9,603.80. The expenditures (including 
publication of the Federation Bulletin) were $7,013.79. Balance on 
hand, $2,590.01. 

Archbishop Messmer then spoke on Federation’s finances and 
stated that more funds were now needed to carry on its Social Service 
Department as Federation was expanding. Mr. Anthony Matre fol- 
lowed Archbishop Messmer’s address and made a strong plea for 
funds and urged the formation of a ‘‘Life Membership Plan.’’ As a 
result $9,800 was subscribed for at the meeting. 

Mr. Edward Feeney, who had faithfully served Federation as 
president for a number of years, declined to serve longer. In his 
place Mr. Charles I. Denechaud of New Orleans, La., was elected 
unanimously to sueceed Mr. Feeney. The other officers elected were: 
Vice Presidents: Thos. P. Flynn, Chicago, Ill.; J. A. Coller, Shako- 
pee, Minn.; Joseph Frey, New York, N. Y.; J. J. Hynes, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; James J. Regan, St. Paul, Minn., and Dr. P. Ganz, Louisville, 
Ky. National Secretary, Anthony Matre, St. Louis, Mo.; Treasurer, 
F. W. Heckinkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Marshall, J. W. West, Kansas City, 
Kans. ; Color Bearer, Chief Horn Bear, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 

Executive Board: Most Rev. S. G. Messmer, Rt. Rev. J. A. Me- 
Faul, Thos. H. Cannon, Esq., Chicago, Ill.; F. W. Immekus, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Daniel Duffy, Portsville, Pa.; Nicholas Gonner, Dubuque, 
Iowa; John Whalen, Esq., New York, N. Y.; C. W. Wallace, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; H. V. Cunningham, Esq., Boston, Mass.; Edward Feeney, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. H. Schulte, Detroit, Mich. 


[Twelfth National Convention of the American Federation of 
Catholic Societies held in Milwaukee, Wis., August 10, 11, 12, 13, 1913. 
Most Rev. Sebastian G. Messmer, D.D., Archbishop of Milwaukee, 
Sponsor. } 

The Twelfth National Convention of the American Federation of 
Catholie Societies was held in Milwaukee, Wis., August 10-13, 1913. 
The solemn opening took place at St. John’s Cathedral with His Emi- 
nence James Cardinal Gibbons officiating. The following prelates 
were in attendance: Archbishop S. G. Messmer of Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Archbishop John Ireland of St. Paul, Minn.; Archbishop J. J. Glen- 
non of St. Louis, Mo.; Archbishop James E. Quigley of Chicago, IIL ; 
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Archbishop J. J. Keane of Dubuque, Iowa; Bishop J. A. MeFaul of 
Trenton, N. J.; Bishop P. J. Muldoon of Rockford, Ill.; Bishop C. 
Van de Ven of Alexandria, La.; Bishop James Schwebach of La 
Crosse, Wis.; Bishop H. J. Richter of Grand Rapids, Mich.; Bishop 
J. Fox of Green Bay, Wis.; Bishop T. F. Lillis of Kansas City, Mo.; 
Bishop J. J. Hennessy of Wichita, Kans.; Bishop M. F. Burke of St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Bishop E. F. Dunne of Peoria, Ill.; Bishop J. F. Busch 
of Lead, S. Dak.; Bishop D. J. O’Connell of Richmond, Va.; Bishop 
E. D. Kelly, Auxiliary of Detroit, Mich.; Bishop P. J. Garrigan of 
Sioux City, Ia.; Bishop J. J. Hartley of Columbus, Ohio; Bishop J. 
Ward of Leavenworth, Kans.; Bishop J. M. Koudelka of Superior, 
Wis.; Msgr. M. J. Lavelle of New York; Msgr. P. J. Supple of Bos- 
ton; Msgr. A. J. Teeling of Lynn, Mass.; Msgr. A. F. Roche, Water- 
town, Mass.; Msgr. M. J. Lochemer of Racine, Wis.; Msgr. Alois 
Stecher of Newark, N. J.; Msgr. F. A. O’Brien of Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 
Msgr. P. J. Lochman of Kaukanna, Wis.; Msgr. A. P. Kremer of 
Genoa, Wis., and almost 200 priests. 

The sermon was preached by Archbishop J. J. Keane of Dubuque, 
Iowa. The Archbishop said in part: ‘‘The program of Federation 
has no political purpose. The Catholics of this country are a great 
cosmopolitan body, professing and defending nearly every form of 
political creed save Socialism. Earnest, practical Catholics are here 
convinced to deliberate as to the means for promoting works of reli- 
gion and education, and for opposing the forces, anti-religious and 
anti-social, which threaten the welfare of mankind. There is much to 
encourage, much to enlighten.’’ The Archbishop then spoke of the 
progress by the Church, both at home and abroad, and stated that 
Protestantism as a system of religious truth had collapsed. He stated 
that lay apostles were needed and that a splendid galaxy of lay apos- 
tles are now doing much in England to commend our faith to the 
great mind of the English people. 

A street parade took place Sunday afternoon. It was the longest 
in Milwaukee’s history and was reviewed by Cardinal Gibbons and 
the visiting prelates. This was followed by a mass meeting presided 
over by Hon. Henry Cummings. Addresses of weleome were made 
by Mayor G. A. Bading and Mr. J. M. Callahan, to which Mr. Charles 
I. Denechaud, president of the A. F. of C. S., responded. Archbishop 
S. G. Messmer of Milwaukee then made the announcement that Pope 
Pius X had delegated Cardinal Gibbons to bestow his special Apos- 
tolic Blessing upon the convention. 

Cardinal Gibbons said in part: ‘‘I rejoice in the gathering to- 
gether of intelligent laymen and bless those men who had the inspira- 
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tion to establish this Federation of Catholie Societies, so that the 
clergy and the people may come nearer together and be consequently 
the more strengthened and the better able to advance and guide Cath- 
olie interests. 

An enlightened and zealous laity are the glory of the Christian 
Chureh. . . . When the Bishops and the clergy and the laity are 
united together in any measure affecting the interests of God and 
humanity, there is no such word as fail . . . The members of the 
American Federation of Catholic Societies are a joy to all of us, a 
jewel in our crown, and their good works are made manifest through- 
out the length and breadth of these United States. . . . ‘Let your 
light so shine before men that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father Who is in Heaven.’ . . . ‘We should be united 
—bishop, elergy and laity. We have been too much apart in former 
times ,as if there was a different heaven for us and a different heaven 
for you. Are we not all, clergy and laity, children of the same Heav- 
enly Father? Are we not all the same flesh and blood? Are we not 
all purified by the Blood of Christ, who died for the laymen as well 
as for the prelate?’’ . . . 

Cardinal Gibbons then imparted the Papal Blessing. 

The first day’s convention closed with a meeting and concert at 
the Milwaukee Auditorium. Ten thousand people attended. The 
musical program, in which about one thousand singers took part, was 
in charge of Prof. Otto A. A. Singenberger. 

Mr. Charles I. Denechaud, national president, opened the business 
session Monday morning. The Credentials Committee reported that 
37 dioceses, 22 national organizations, 10 educational institutions, 25 
states, the District of Columbia and the Federation of England were 
represented by special delegates. 

The reports of the officers were the features of the meeting. Na- 
tional Seeretary Anthony Matre reported on the continued growth of 
Federation, growth of its Associated Membership, now numbering 
twelve thousand, and the growth of its life members. 

The report showed Federation’s activities in trying to band to- 
gether the various existing young men’s organizations for the purposes 
of forming a Catholie Y. M. C. A. Bishop J. Schrembs of Toledo, 
who was chairman of the Special Committee, presented a plan of 
organizing a Catholic Y. M. C. A. as follows: 

‘*Let each of the existing larger bodies of young men’s organiza- 
tions send a number of delegates to a special convention called for the 
purpose of unification and held under the direction of a bishop. At 
this convention a plan of union could be elaborated. There ought to 
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be prepared for the consideration of this convention a carefully drawn 
scheme of fundamental principles which must underlie the union and 
chapter headings forming the basis of the new constitution. 

It is my firm conviction that no existing organization of young 
men will be able in its present form to absorb the other organizations. 
They must merge, each being willing to give and take, in the prepara- 
tion of the new constitution. Let the best features of each be com- 
bined to create a strong National Union of Catholic Young Men. 

If three or four of the larger existing organizations would agree 
upon this plan a call might be issued to all the supreme bodies of 
Catholic Young Men’s Societies of the country to send accredited 
delegates to a national convention under the auspices of the Catholic 
Federation Committee. This to my mind is the only way to get results 
and I cheerfully submit this plan for consideration.’’ 

Tom Watson, arch-defamer of the Catholic Church and one-time 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States on the Populist 
ticket, slandered the Catholic priesthood in his magazine ‘‘ Watson’s 
Magazine.’’ The foulest slanders were directed against Cardinal 
O’Connell, Cardinal Gibbons and Catholic sisterhoods. Federation 
directed the attention of the advertisers to these foul articles, asking 
all reputable firms to register a complaint against their publication in 
**Watson’s Magazine.’’ As a result some eighteen firms withdrew 
their support, and, according to the statement of the business man- 
ager of the offending paper, who, after his discharge, called on the 
National Secretary of the A. F. of C. S., thousands of hon- 
est subscribers discontinued their subscriptions on account of 
Watson’s insults to the Catholic Church. The Post Office inspector 
caused the arrest of Watson for sending slanderous literature through 
the mails. A federal grand jury indicted him and the trial was set 
for March 17 and was postponed to April. Everything was ready for 
the trial. Watson called to his aid as chief witness ex-priest Seguin 
of Wisconsin and had four attorneys to help defend him. Just on the 
eve of the trial, Judge Emory Speer, who was to try the case, dis- 
qualified and a later date had to be fixed. 

The magazine ‘‘World’s Work’’ published a malicious article by 
Bayard Hale about a Catholic Bishop of Hayti and about the Cath- 
olics of that island. Federation requested the author to give the 
name of the Catholic Bishop ; instead the author stated ‘‘that it would 
be uncharitable on his part to make public the name of the Bishop 
who has fallen in such lamentable errors.’’ 

Upon this lame rejoinder, Federation wrote to the Archbishop of 
Hayti. Most Rev. Julius Pichon, Coadjutor Archbishop, responded 
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and branded the article as a calumny, pregnant with stupidity, and 
defied Hale to give the name of the Bishop alluded to in his article. 

He also defended the Catholics of Hayti. The letter of Archbishop 

Pichon was given to the Catholic Press and widely published—many 

editors made editorial comments. A special letter was sent by Fed- 

eration to the editor of ‘‘World’s Work’’ asking for the publication 

of Archbishop Pichon’s response to Mr. Hale. The letter was not 

published in ‘‘ World’s Work,’’ but, instead, Mr. Hale took issue with 

Bishop McF aul, who had exposed him, and replied in the New York 

Herald that the Bishop alluded to was not of the ‘‘Roman’’ Catholic 

faith. Bishop McFaul responded to Hale’s letter in the Herald stat- 
ing: ‘‘That anyone who read Hale’s article concluded that it was 
written with the intention to cast reflection upon the Catholic Church. 
Fortunately, however, the Federation is alert and ready to refute 
such calumnies.’’ 

‘‘The Guardians of Liberty,’’ an anti-Catholic organization, cir- 
culated a pamphlet broadcast containing a supposed statement of 
Abraham Lincoln predicting disaster to this country because of the 
Catholic Church and the Jesuits. The National Secretary forwarded 
a copy of the circular to Lincoln’s son, Robert T. Lincoln, who 
replied : 

Manchester, Vt., Nov. 4, 1912. 

In reply to your inquiry respecting the authenticity of an alleged 
quotation of my father in an anti-Catholic cireular enclosed by you: 
I never before heard of it or anything like it. An examination of the 
indexes to his papers and letters disclose no authority for it and I 
have no doubt that it is a simple invention from beginning to end. 
It is quite impossible that its author could also be the author of a 
letter to Archbishop Hughes, written by my father requesting the 
suggestion of persons of the Catholic faith for appointment of chap- 
lains in the army. You can see his letter on page 8 of Vol. VII of 
the new edition of ‘‘Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln,’’ published 
by the Francis A. Tandy Company, New York, about 1905. 

Yours very truly, 
Rosert LINCOLN. 


When the National Secretary informed the ‘‘Guardians of Lib- 
erty’’ of Robert Lincoln’s letter they defied him and stated that the 
quotation was taken from the writings of ex-priest Chinequey. They 
stated that Chiniquey was a bosom friend of Lincoln and that Lincoln 
defended Chiniquey in a law suit against the Bishop of Peoria, Ill. 
The National Secretary informed the bigots that Lincoln was assas- 
sinated in 1865 and could hardly have taken legal proceedings against 
the Bishop of Peoria, Ill., whose see was created in 1877, or twelve 
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years after the death of Lincoln. The bigots did not make further 
response. 

In his report of ‘‘Federation Activities,’’ the National Secretary 
reported instances in which Federation played a prominent part, 
thus: The defeat of the ‘‘Dillingham-Burnett Immigration Bill’’; the 
defeat of the ‘‘Convent Inspection Bill,’’ which had been introduced 
in the legislatures of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and Arkansas; the 
ealling to time of Bishop William Burt, a Methodist Bishop of Buf- 
falo, by Bishop Joseph Schrembs, a member of Federation’s Advisory 
Board, who vilified the Catholic Church; an apology by the editor 
of the ‘‘Republic’’ of St. Louis for the publication of a scurrilous 
article against the Church; calling to time the Methodist Episcopal 
Minister Koehler for making grave charges against the Catholie Fili- 
pinos; crusade against bad films; white slave traffic; animal dances; 
immoral theatricals, and suppression of Sunday work. 

After the reading of the National Secretary’s report, His Grace 
Archbishop Messmer stepped upon the stage and stated he had re- 
ceived two messages from Rome which he now wished to read. The 
first message contained the Apostolic Benediction, which the Holy 
Father sent to the convention. The second message read as follows: 

Beloved Son: Greetings and Apostolic Blessing. By the strong 
recommendations and high praise offered Us in your behalf by the 
Archbishop of St. Louis, by the Archbishop of Milwaukee and the 
Bishop of Trenton, we perceive that you are not only a gentleman of 
an exemplary Christian character, but also that you have for twelve 
years with zeal and wisdom exercised the office of National Secretary 
of the American Federation of Catholic Societies. The prelates above 
mentioned tell us that by your indefatigable efforts you have success- 
fully furthered the growth of this fruitful Federation, and by your 
strenuous work in the past as in the present you have become the 
pillar and life of this Union. 

We, therefore, desire to bestow upon you a worthy recognition of 
your long labors, which shall be at once a reward for your merits and 
an expression of our good will towards you. Hence by these letters 
we elect and create you a Knight of the Order of St. Greyory the 
Great, of the civilian class, and enroll you in the honorable body of 
these Knights and grant you the right of wearing the proper vesture 
of this Knightly Order. . . . 

Given at St. Peter’s in Rame, under the ring of the Fisherman, on 
the 11th day of July, 1913, in the tenth year of our Pontificate. 

To our beloved son, Anthony Matre. 

(Signed) CarptnaL Merry Dex VAL, 
Secretary of State. 


Archbishop Messmer, after reading the above, stated: ‘‘The docu- 
ment does not need any further explanation and I now call upon the 
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founder of the Federation, Bishop McF aul of Trenton, N. J., to invest 
Mr. Anthony Matre with the Papal Decoration.’’ In doing so, Bishop 
McFaul said: ‘‘I am pleased to bestow upon you, through the good 
wishes of our Holy Father Pius X, the Cross of St. Gregory the Great, 
entitling you to be forever, I suppose here and hereafter, a Knight of 
St. Gregory the Great.’’ 

Amid great applause Mr. Matre received his Papal honors and 
was eulogized by Mr. Charles I. Denechaud, president of the Federa- 
tion, for the recognition of the Holy See gave to Federation, because 
of Mr. Matre’s great work. 

At the monster mass meeting on Monday night Archbishop Ire- 
land of St. Paul, Minn., delivered one of the most forceful addresses 
ever delivered in the United States. The secular papers and Catholic 
papers give the address the widest publicity. Among other things the 
Archbishop said: ‘‘My religious faith is that of the Catholic Church. 

. My civil and political faith is that of the Republic of the 
U.S. A. . . . Between my religious faith and my civil political faith 
it has been said there is diseord and contradiction. . . . Those who so 
speak misunderstood either my creed or my country ; they belie either 
the one or the other. The accord of one with the other is the theme 
of my address this evening.’’ The Archbishop then explained most 
lucidly the distinction between the spirtual and temporal allegiance 
and asserted that Catholicism and Americanism are in complete 
agreement. 

The Tuesday session was preceded by a Pontifical Mass of Requiem 
at St. Mary’s Church of which Archbishop Messmer was the celebrant. 
The business meeting was presided over by President C. I. Denechaud. 
Addresses were made by Bishop Koudelka of Superior, Wis., and Rev. 
Joseph Husslein, S. J., associate editor of America. The latter spoke 
on the persecution of the church in the Republic of Portugal. Mr. 
Edward Feeney, K.S.G., chairman of the National Committee on 
Public Morals, made an interesting report and gave a list of anti- 
Catholic papers now in cireulation. Mr. A. V. D. Watterson, chairman 
of the Law Committee who had been seeking to introduce an amend- 
ment to the present laws on scurrilous publications, stated that he 
could not find a single member in Congress who had the moral courage 
to offer an amendment to existing laws. 

After the reading of letters from the hierarchy from all parts of 
the world, the Rt. Rev. Joseph F. Busch of Lead, S. Dak., gave an 
illuminating address on conditions in his section of the country which 
resulted in the adoption of a resolution of sending a telegram to Mrs. 
Phoebe A. Hearst, chief stockholder of the Homestake Mining Co., of 
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Lead, S. Dak., and Mr. J. B. Haggin of New York, president, and 
Mr. F. J. Guer, superintendent, of Lead, S. Dak., protesting against 
the abnormal conditions in the city of Lead, which impede the work 
of religion and have caused the Bishop of Lead to be exiled from his 
See City. 

The following resolutions were, after some spirited discussions, 
adopted : 

Religious Section —(Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. J. Lavelle, V. G., of New 
York, chairman; Rt. Rev. Ambrose F. Roche, Watertown, Mass., Sec- 
retary.) Loyalty to the Holy Father; Religious Persecution in Portu- 
gal; Home and Foreign Missions; Religious Care of Prisoners; the 
Philippines; Sunday Observance; the Press; Catholic Encyclopedia; 
Catholic Art; Immoral Literature, Pictures, ete.; Theatres and Theat- 
ricals ; Juvenile Associations; Catholic Citizenship ; World Federation. 

Educational Section —(Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. Supple of Boston, 
Mass., chairman ; Rt. Rev. Leslie Kavanaugh of New Orleans, La., sec- 
retary.) Catholic System of Education; High Schools; State Sup- 
port; Catholic Books and Public Libraries; Eugenics; Freedom of 
Education ; Graduation Exercises of Public Schools in Denominational 
Churches. 

Social Service Section—(Mr. F. W. Immekus of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
chairman; Mr. David Goldstein of Boston, Mass., secretary.) Encly- 
clicals of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius X; Militia of Christ; Juve- 
nile Courts; Laymen’s Retreat Movement; White Slave Traffic; 
Divorce ; Colonization ; Industrial Education ; Central Verein; Bureau 
of Social Statistics ; Protest against vile attacks on the Good Shepherd 
Convents; Training School for Federation Secretaries. 

A great mass meeting at the Milwaukee Auditorium was held on 
Tuesday night. The principal addresses were given by Hon. Thomas 
B. Minahan, first president of the A. F. of C. S., and Rev. Dr. Cotter, 
Vice President of the Catholic Press Association. 

At Wednesday’s session Very Rev. Francis C. Kelley, president of 
the Catholie Church Extension Society (now Bishop of Oklahoma) 
addressed the convention and extended an invitation to attend the 
Catholic Missionary Congress which is to take place in Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 19 to 23, 1913. The Congress is to be held under the auspices 
of the Catholic Church Extension Society. 

The committees on ‘‘Ways and Means’’ and on ‘‘Thanks’’ made 
their reports. The Finance Committee reported total receipts of 
$12,240.54 (of which $4,615.00 were from Life Patrons). The total 
expenditures, including publication of the Bulletin, were $9,095.05. 
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Cash balance, $3,145.49. The finance report was made by Dr. Felix 
Gaudin, K. 8S. G., of New Orleans, La., chairman. 

The following officers were elected unanimously : President, Charles 
I. Denechaud of New Orleans, La.; Vice Presidents, Thomas P. Flynn, 
Chieago, Ill.; J. A. Coller, Shakopee, Minn., Joseph Frey, K.S. G., 
New York, N. Y.; J. J. Hynes, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dr. Peter S. Ganz, 
Louisville, Ky., and J. M. Callahan, Milwaukee, Wis.; Secretary, An- 
thony Matre, K.S. G., St. Louis, Mo.; Treasurer, F. W. Keckenkamp, 
Jr., Quincy, Ill.; Marshall, C. H. Herold, Seneca, Kans. ; Color Bearer, 
Chief Leo Hawk Man, Rosebud, S. Dak. 

Executive Board: Most Rev. S. G. Messmer, D. D.; Rt. Rev. James 
A. MeFaul, D.D.; Thomas H. Cannon of Chicago, Ill., chairman; 
Nicholas Gonner, K.8.G., Dubuque, Ia.; Edward Feeney, K.S. G., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. W. Immekus, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Daniel Duffy, 
Portsville, Pa.; John Whalen, New York, N. Y.; C. W. Wallace, 
Columbus, Ohio; H. V. Cunningham, K.S.G., Boston, Mass.; C. H. 
Schulte, Detroit, Mich. 

Archbishop Messmer then reported that the representatives of 
various women’s organizations who had met for three days with 
regard to forming a separate Woman’s Federation, had decided to 
postpone action until the next Federation convention. Archbishop 
Messmer and Bishop Muldoon were to take matters in charge. 

The convention voted to meet in Baltimore, Md., in 1914. 

(Signed) ANtHony Martrg, K. 8S. G., 
Chicago, Il. National Secretary. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Pageant of America. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1927. Vol- 
ume IV: The March of Commerce, by Malcolm Keir. Volume VI: 
The Winning of Freedom, by William Wood and Ralph Henry 
Gabriel. 

The history and characteristics cf American trade from colonial 
days to 1927 as well as methods of communication used during that 
period comprise The March of Commerce. A seeming paradox has 
been achieved: transportation with its practical and ‘‘earth, earthy”’ 
appeal has been shown up as a topic of much romance: was it not in 
the search for a new trade route to the Indies that this American 
continent was discovered ? 

The principal appeal to Middle Westerners rests in the discussions 
of river commerce and lake trade in this district. In the matter of 
river commerce there is noted the attempt of 1923 to revive traffic on 
the upper Mississippi. Likewise there is noted the query as to whether 
the attempted revival would succeed: the work was not published late 
enough to record the formal re-opening at Dubuque, Iowa, in the sum- 
mer of 1928 of the upper Mississippi, and thus much of the Middle 
West, for commercial transportation other than ‘‘logs and lumber.”’ 

Special attention is called to the illustrations on pages 197-202 
showing the relationships between American exports and imports: 
graphs, maps, and charts based on the statistical abstract of the 
United States and originally prepared for the Pageant of America. 
In illustrative and other general effects this and Volume 6 resemble 
previous numbers of the series: facsimiles of documents contemporary 
with the period treated, and reproductions of other valuable source 
material with a vividly and popularly written text. 

The Winning of Freedom, Volume 6, deals with the military his- 
tory principally of the eighteenth century, although actually the dates 
go back to the early seventeenth and ahead to the early nineteenth 
centuries. Edward Mims, Jr., receives major credit for the prepara- 
tion of Chapter I, ‘‘The Changing Military Art.’’ Background for 
the entire book is provided by discussing European methods of con- 
ducting war. Elementary colonial methods were of course direct 
adaptations. The subject matter remaining may be grouped under 
four heads: the French, Indian and Spanish wars; the War of 1812; 
the Mexican war, and a chapter each to West Point and Annapolis— 
a logical division of the subject. 

Cross references are made to the political events as treated in 
other volumes. Especially noteworthy are two types of illustration 
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made for the Pageant of America and used in Volume VI: the maps 
of individual battles showing a war’s progress during a particular 
year drawn by Gregor Noetzel of the American Geographical Society, 
and the six colored illustrations of the various types of army uniform 
used during the respective wars probably the first time in historical 
literature that such material has been classified and put in this 
graphic form. 


Dorotuy C. KLEESPIEs. 
Chicago, IU. 





